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. NUTS TO CRACK 


To make place cards for an autumn 
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Somebody's been in the garden 
Nipping the blossoms fair; 

All the green leaves are blackened 
Who do you think was there? 


(Jack Frost) 
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First they danced upon the trees, 
Then they floated on the breeze, 
Then they gaily blew around 

Now they’re sleeping on the ground. 
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party or favors to be sent to an absent 
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child who is ill, fold a square of yellow 
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construction paper in half and cut out 
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a large nut. Leave the portion at the 
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Though it stays by the house 
Yet it leaves in the Spring 
Though you know well it’s bark, 
Part through the air can wing. 


(Tree) 


fold uncut. Paint or crayon the upper 
First they dress in green, 


Then they change this gown, 
And each one is seen, 
Red, or gold, or brown. 
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piece to resemble a nut and on the inner 
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piece write the riddle. Paste the two 
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lightly together at the bottom leaving 


(Leaves) : 
7 the sides open so the nut can be 


“cracked,” or opened. If sent to the 10. 
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child, run a ribbon through the slits 
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If you hold him very tightly 

And scratch his little head 

His little face glows brightly 

Then his hair turns black from red. 


(Match) 
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and on the end tie an envelope contain- 
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A tiny baby dressed in green, 
Sits in a cradle brown; 

At first high in the air is seen 
And then it tumbles down. 


(Acorn) 


ing the key to the riddles. 
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II. 


First I was a flower in pink and white 

Then a tiny ball almost hidden from 
your sight. 

Round and green I grew, and then 
I turned to red. 

You can use me in a pie, or eat me 
plain instead. 
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4. 


It will make a jack-o’-lantern 
Or a big Thanksgiving pie, 
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It's a big round yellow something, 
You can guess it if you try. 
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(Pumpkin) (Apple) 


12. 


5. >) ’ Little twins so neatly dressed in red 
When you break into their house 

You find them in their bed. 

You eat them at the circus, 

You use them, too, for food; 

Who can they be, these twins 

Who always taste so good? 


I’m in a nut and good to drink 

I’m used when a luncheon drink you 
make 

My whole name is easy, if you think 

For I'm often found on a birthday 
ca k e 


(Peanuts) 
(Cocoanut) 
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6. 


I'm a nut that starts a Mother Goose 
rhyme, 

A rhyme that tells about the time 

That a mouse ran up the clock for fun 

And then ran down when the clock 
struck one 


(Hickory Nut) 


7. 

Like a bird it softly flies 

Through the soft October skies. 
But it has often been seen to cry 
As it goes racing by in a darkened sky 


(Cloud) 
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I live in a hole in a hollow tree, 

Only at night am I able to see; 

On noiseless wings I fly about 

To catch any mice that may be out. 
Then I fly back and sleep all day 
While you go to school or out to play. 


(Owl) 


14. 


_ A fairy seed I planted. 


So dry and white and old; 
There sprang a vine enchanted 
With magic flowers of gold. 
And truly, by and by, 

It bore a Jack o’ lantern 

And it made a yellow pie. 


(Pumpkin) 
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JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES—OCTOBER, 1939 


CREATIVE TEACHING 


BY NETTA DRESSER 
Teacher of Elementary Demonstration School 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


We get so much knowledge and joy out of 
our own creations, that to those who create, the 
world suddenly becomes a beautiful place in 
which to live. After all, we are a part of it, each 
of us has a place in it to help make this abode 
of ours that much happier. Maybe it was only 
another garden, a beautiful story, a kind deed, 
a lovely song, or was it an original play or 
radio script that added to this universe of ours, 
gave blossoms of joy and happiness to the rest? 


Just what is this creative teaching we hear 
so much about? Can we teach creativeness? 
Yes, it can be taught, but the definition of teach- 
ing, the teaching of the so-called “three R’s”, 
must be changed and many teachers must 
adopt a different philosophy. The teacher can 
still teach all the fundamentals, these cannot 
be neglected, and must watch her methods, be 
careful of her organization and results, for these 
are important. Throughout her teaching, how- 
ever, she should arouse in the child an urge, 
a desire, so that he soon sees the “why for” 
of this or that lesson. When he feels all this, 
he wants to learn in order to accomplish that 
in which he is interested. 


The classroom becomes a workshop or labor- 
atory, turning out individual pieces of work from 
the individual child. We educators know that 
children, adults, and other forms of life are all 
individual, therefore, the work we should expect 
in doing creative teaching should be individual- 
istic. It is no different than the painting artist 
who paints his creations. He learns to mix his 
colors, use the different brushes, all the neces- 
sary tools, techniques and fundamentals of 
painting. He learns the “whys” and “hows” 
just as the children do, then goes about creat- 
ing according to his ability and interest. One 
can be an artist in arithmetic, spelling, English. 
etc., as well as in painting. Appreciation, inter- 
est, and stimulation for research and investiga- 
tion bring about an artist in all subjects, if the 
child is in an atmosphere where creativeness 
is encouraged. What a wonderful foundation 
for the proper use of leisure time during child- 
hood and adulthood! 


To be a creative teacher, one should also be 
a challenger. Make the child feel his contribu- 
tions are worthwhile, win his confidence, and 
thus become his friend and advisor. The super- 
ior child as well as the backward child finds 
himself. Johnny, who may be very, very slow. 
suddenly finds himself in an environment where 
he counts, too. Maybe up till now, he has felt 
inferior, he couldn’t do as well as the rest in 
his class. “What's the use?” was probably what 
went through his mind. A door is now open to 
him permitting him to enter into a new realm 
where he counts, too. He has become a part 
of the group, what he does also counts; “boy, 
this is great”, is the new thought in his mind. 


He is happy. School becomes vital to him. He 
is somebody like the rest. New interest, new 
life, ambition,, etc., is awakened. No matter how 
slow he is, he is going to learn more, because 
here is sympathetic understanding between 
child, classmates and teacher. Skipping school 
and the desire to quit has left him. The teacher 
is his friend and advisor. His contributions are 
accepted and encouragement to go on gives 
him the joy of living. Harmony and considera- 
tion reign, as alert, average, and slow children 
learn to respect each other’s abilities and 
contributions. 


We all want to be of some account in this 
world and if school is preparatory for later life, 
then school should develop the objectives we 
all strive for such as social consciousness, ap- 
preciation for the things about us, stimulation 
for knowledge, emotional maturity, and many 
others that go hand in hand to make a well 
rounded individual. How can this be done? By 
being a creative teacher! The creative teacher 
brings out of every type of child all the talents 
he possesses and teaches him how to live with 
the rest of his class by encouraging and recog- 
nizing what he has to offer. 


The academic work, I can assure you, will 
follow with much better results combined with 
a beautiful course in character building as well. 
The child who becomes interested in what he 
feels he knows how to do, and realizes that he 
has become a part of the entire group will strive 
more and more to accomplish great feats, 
whether he be alert or slow. He becomes keenly 
aware of the fact that other subjects (fundamen- 
tals) are necessary to him in order to bring out 
his talents. Here we have the DESIRE to learn, 
the great solution to so many of our problems, 
DESIRE. We know as teachers that this is the 
beginning of a great achievement. How much 
would any of us acquire or do if the DESIRE 
were not present? No doubt, accomplishments 
would be nil and far from perfection, and what 
about the joy of doing? 





Discussing reports for the 
rest of the class on the. 
“Study of Fur Bearing Ani- 
mals” during an oral Eng- 
lish period. Data procured 
through reading in refer- 
ence books, literature re- 
ceived through the mail 
from fur authorities, etc. 
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“The Hoosier Poet” 
1853-1916 


Born in Greencastle, Indi- 
ana, on October 7. Asa travel- 
ing actor, he saw the Indiana 
country folk at first hand and 
through his gift of mimicry, 
made homely themes and dia- 
lect his poetic medium. Many 
of his poems are about chil- 
dren. Material for Riley Day 
programs may be obtained 
from the Indiana Dept. of 
Public Instruction. 























Furred and fuzzy creatures with 
bright eyes and often comical move- 
ments, usually fascinate children. The 
wise teacher will make use of this in- 
terest to motivate the language lessons 
where the child learns to make an oral 
report on his observations. From these 
early lessons on their pets and the 
tame animals near their homes, child- 
ren will naturally acquire an ever- 
widening knowledge of animal life else- 
where, without direct contact with 
nature, through reading. 

Man’s civilization is so closely inter- 
woven with the domestication of ani- 
mals that a study of foods, shelter, 
clothing, and transportation naturally 
revolves around the study of four 
footed mammals. In the beginning, man 
worshiped animals, either because he 
feared their strength, or because he 
feund them useful. A clan animal of 
the Indians was represented by a to- 
tem, but there was little worship of 
the animal, merely respect for his qual- 
ities. They were Hiawatha’s “Brothers” 
and the Indian disdained the steel trap 
introduced by the white men and used 
the deadfall for taking the life of the 
fur-bearers without causing them un- 
due suffering. He always killed at close 
quarters, and begged the pardon of 
the animal for so doing. He killed only 
to exist and looked on the white man 
as a destructive agency, destroying the 
life of the wilderness for selfish gain 
without thought of coming generations. 

All literature, song, and the arts in 
general reflect man’s observation of the 
habits of animals; and excursions, read- 
ing, and pictures will stimulate the 
pupil’s interest not only in animals 
near at hand, and now existing, but in 
those huge creatures also, who walked 
our earth in its infancy. Animals belong 
to families just as children do, but they 
have not learned to enjoy the privileges 
of family life and outside of the care 
of the mother in their childhood, ani- 
mals are not particularly social one 
with the other. Animals are spoken of 
as belonging to species, instead of fam- 
ilies, and these species living in regions 
far apart become somewhat different 
in their characteristics. 

In adapting themselves to their local- 
ities, animals differ in the way they 
move about, in their feeding habits, 
and in the selection of homes. Many 
of these regional adaptations came 
through the animal’s necessity to es- 
cape enemies. The kangaroo takes long 
leaps, as does the flying squirrel. Some 
band together for protection, as the 
deer and packs of wolves, some seek 
feeding grounds in herds when the 
migrating season comes. Desert ani- 
mals have tissues which store water, 
and drink a great deal when water is 
at hand. Camels store up food in their 
humps, and they are a light sand color, 
as are others who live in the desert 
where there is little vegetation to hide 
their movements. The burrow animals 
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who are small keep away from the 
sun, coming out only after dark. The 
dormouse can shed its tail to escape. 

The fawn of the woods is spotted 
like the sun-flecked bushes in which 
it hides. The stripes of the tiger and 
leopard match the shadows thrown by 
the sun, and for better protection, the 
baby lion is born with spots. The skunk 
and the llama use an offensive odor 
for defense. The coloring of the Arctic 
animals changes to white in winter, 
as the ermine who is yellowish white 
in summer. The polar bear, however, 
remains white the entire time. In other 
instances, feet have been modified so 
animals can climb trees or swim. 

The whale, once a small land animal 
is a most remarkable instance of this 
adaptation to locality. He has lost most 
of his fur, his fore legs have become 
paddles and he has lost his rear legs 
altogether. His feeding habits have 
given him plates to strain the water 
of small fish, unlike the teeth of the 
seal adapted to catching larger fish, 
and those of the walrus used for crush- 
ing clam shells. Seals who have not 
lived in the water as long as whales 
or manatees have no external ears while 
the fur seals, another relation, have 
little pointed ears. The true seal’s fur 
is not as valuable as the under-fur of 
the fur-seals from which a valuable 
sealskin coat is made. When tails have 
not been needed they have disappeared, 
while. in other instances they have 
changed to aid the animal to hang from 
trees, like the oppossum and monkey. 
Any type of wild life has found it 
necessary to adapt itself to the sur- 
roundings in order to survive at all. 
When children see how dependent upon 
people tamed pets are for food and 
shelter, they begin to realize the strug- 
gles wild animals wage in their search 
for security. 


A study has been made by the teach- 
ers-of Washington, D.C. in order to 
make a curriculum in science which 
will develop such attitudes as open- 
mindedness, habit of looking for cause 
and effect, a habit of accuracy and gen- 
eralization, and to “look to proof for 
authority rather than to a authority 
for proof.” Before taking life one should 
search for truth regardless of prejudice 
and suspend judgment until all facts 
have been gathered. Hunted and pur- 
sued the wild animals need sanctuary 
for they are ever seeking food, water 
and security. Join those who protest 
against the useless destruction of wild 
life and foster traits of responsibility 
and thoughtfulness for those who are 
helpless, so wild life will be preserved. 

While the pioneer settler made use 
of animals for food and clothing, they 
found them an obstacle to settlement, 
being a menace to both the life of man 
and the life of cattle, sheep, and horses. 
Though gentle creatures, the deer ate 
the bark of young trees, so forest fires 
were set in a circle to close in and trap 
tiiem. Their hides were in great de- 
mand in England, and so many were 
killed, they soon sought protection in 
the norther woods of Michigan. Much 
of the destruction of wild life was un- 
called for and many species once found 
in North America are now extinct. 
This is true of the buffalo who now 
occupies the National Parks. The bear, 
the wolf, and the mountain lion preyed 
upon the cattle of the western ranchers 
and while furnishing furs for clothing, 
were not otherwise useful. 

The Indian was much influenced by 
the migrations of the buffalo, being 
dependent upon them for clothing and 
food, and followed them as they mi- 
grated. When the tom-toms proclaimed 
a victory over the buffalo the squaws 
took off the skin wtih their stone 
hatchets and stretched it on the ground, 
fur side down, and fastened it tight 
with pegs along the edges. With a sharp 
bone or stone they scraped off all par- 
ticles of flesh and rubbed it an entire 
day with liver, fat, or the brain of a 
deer to soften it. It was left two or 
three days so the grease would sink in, 
then it was dried at a slow fire, being 
rubbed meanwhile with a stone to 
soften it. After this it was smoothed 
still more by being rubbed around a 
taut rope of horse-hair or braided 
leather, and finally polished by pumice 
stone. Deer skin was treated the same 
way except that it was placed over a 
slow fire covered with green sumac 
boughs, and smoked to a golden brown 
in color. It retained the smell of smoke 
which repelled mosquitoes and moths. 

Other squaws cut the buffalo meat 
into strips to be dried in the sun on 
poles, then stored it in skin bags. The 
bones were gathered and cleaned to 
be made into tools. Bones and horns 
made hoes, scrapers, and fishhooks. 
Glue came from the hoofs, also rattles 

























































































for the dances. When stone was scarce, 
arrow tips were made of the bristles, 
and other weapons from the horns. The 
hair stuffed saddles and the robes 
served as beds. 

Tents, bags, boats, shields, snow- 
shoes, cooking bottles, and robes were 
all derived from the buffalo. The deer, 
fox, beaver, muskrat, squirrel and other 
small animals furnished leggings, shirts, 
trousers, dresses, caps, and moccasins. 
The sinews were used for thread, bow- 
strings, and fish lines, Thus the buffalo, 
provided almost all things for the In- 
dian. He called fish, quail, fruit and 
vegetables the “nothing foods” and 
took his dried buffalo meat, pemmican, 
pounded to shreds and packed in a 
buffalo skin bag to sustain him on long 
journeys, along with parched corn. 

The Indian women hunted things 
stored by the mice and muskrats, such 
as dried wild berries, bulbs, and roots. 
When she cooked them she lined a hole 
with skin and filled it with water, then 
threw in hot stones to keep it boiling, 
the cooled stones being removed as 
hot ones were added. 

The Indian can prophesy the weather 
by observing the habits of the wood- 
chuck and beaver, and the early ripen- 
ing of winter berries. The beaver and 
muskrat build their winter homes 
early; and about the first of October 
the woodchuck goes into his winter 
sleep. If he goes early, early winter is 
predicted and if he looks for his shadow 
on Candlemas Day and sees it, he re- 
turns to his lair and takes six more 
weeks of sleep. Like other hibernating 
animals he has stores of fat in his body 
to live on until spring. 

Moose and caribou supplied much 
of the food of the Indian in the far 
northern woods, and of the Eskimo 
natives. Otters, mink, beavers, sable, 
ermine, and wolverines, all valued for 
their fur, were found in large numbers 
in the forests of Alaska, but most of 
them have become very rare. White 
hunters have killed so many of the 
wild animals it was found necessary 
to send reindeers from Siberia into 
Alaska to keep the Indians and Es- 
kimos from starving. When the United 
States purchased Alaska from Russia, 
it was referred to jokingly as a “polar 
bear garden” but other northern ani- 
mal are very valuable. Since the voyage 
of Vitus Bering to the Arctic regions in 
1741, the seals of that region were 
slaughtered in such numbers they 
would have been extinct had not Can- 
ada and England, Japan, and the 
United States entered into an agree- 
ment to protect them. 

Half of Alaska is inhabited by Eski- 
mos who live near the Arctic circle and 
most of their belongings are provided 
by animals. Bones make the framework 
of boats, and of sledges pulled by dogs. 
Furs keep out the cold when hung on 
the walls of the igloos, and snow blocks 
covered with furs serve as a bed. Ani- 


mal fat is burned in the lamps with 
their wicks of moss. Caribou and seal 
furnish fur for the parkas, or hooded 
coats, and a piece of bone threaded 
with sinews for thread is used to sew 
them. Boots are made of untanned 
sealskin chewed each morning to keep 
them soft. Tusks of the walrus supply 
ivory for knives and other tools, such 
as ice-picks, combs, and frames for 
goggles to protect the eyes from the 
glare of snow. In fact, the polar animals 
are the Eskimo’s department store 
where they procure every needed ar- 
ticle. Even the intestines of the animals 
are used to fashion a waterproof coat, 
and spears and bowstrings which help 
in their capture, are made from bones 
and skins taken in a previous hunt. 

Life in the desert is dependent upon 
supplies furnished by camels and goats. 
Besides using their milk and flesh for 
food, churns for the butter are fash- 
ioned from the skins as well as water 
bags and saddles. Rope, tents, saddle 
blankets, sacks for holding grain, and 
rugs are made from the hair. Camel’s 
hair brushes are in great demand with 
all artists. Camel caravans are used 
for travel. 

Life in the Jungle is not so dependent 
on animal supplies, but it makes use 
of the elephant’s superior strength in 
work, and in hunting the large game 
which supplies our menageries and 
circuses; tusks make ivory ornaments; 
tigers make rugs. Zebra rugs have be- 
come popular, and zebra flesh is eaten 
for food in the jungle. The flesh of the 
long necked giraffe is tender but his 
hide makes the toughest of leather and 
is therefore very valuable. 

Most of the adventure and romance 
connected with wild life fades before 
the cage doors of the zoo. But without 
such a place few children would have 
the love and sympathy for animals 
which follows after a visit to such a 
fascinating place. When the little 
clownish Panda, wayfarer from distant 
China, died in Chicago where thous- 
ands of children had laughed at his 
childish animal antics, few eyes were 
dry as old and young mourned its pas- 
sing. Who can say that this visitor to 
our shores had not served a worthwhile 
sentence while caged on a foreign soil, 
a destiny to improve a child’s char- 
acter by calling forth “the broadening 
sympathy which is, after all, the law 
of love.” 


The Fur Industry: From an economic 
standpoint, most of the carnivora, 
large and small have valuable fur coats. 
Traps that will take them without in- 
jury or kill instantly, are now available 
so that the cruelty of trapping is pass- 
ing. Fox farming is a new industry and 
the tabby cat becomes a foster mother 
when the fox mother threatens to kill 
her young. Dyers boast they can now 
imitate any known fur by using a rab- 
bit skin. Marten and sable are the 
most costly furs; black fox is one of 





the finer furs but does not wear well. 
Skunk is used for collars and scarfs, 
for the fur does not keep the odor as- 
sociated with the animal. Persian lamb 
comes from Persia and the mountains 
of Tibet and Magnolia; chinchilla fur 
is from a rodent like the rabbit who 
lives in the Andes of South America. 
From Central Asia comes astrakhan, 
baby lamb, broadtail, and gray Krim- 
mer. 

Hats of felt are made from the fur 
of rabbits, hares, muskrats and beavers. 
England, Scotland, Australia, Argen- 
tine and France sell furs to be made 
into felt. (See “The Clothes We Wear, 
Carpenter, American Book Co., for how 
hats are made.) 

American laws have been passed to 

prevent fraud in dying furs. Muskrats, 
rabbits and even cats have had their 
fur passed off for sealskin; marmot has 
become mink, wolf’s fur masquerades 
as fox, and the badger’s fur has been 
dyed dark brown with white hairs in- 
serted to make a silver fox. 
How to use the unit: Divide the sub- 
ject as follows: (The squirrel is so 
common in rural districts and on city 
streets it is chosen as an example to 
be followed with other animals.) 


THE SQUIRREL. 
Appearance: Bushy tail to balance it 
while climbing; to sit quietly; to help 
it jump through air (like the rudder 
of an airplane) serve as a blanket when 
sleeping; as a towel to wipe its face 
after eating, Hind legs are long and 
strong to jump and climb and to serve 
as a firm seat while cracking nuts. His 
head is small because he goes head 
first up a tree and can easier dart into 
a hole head first if frightened. His eyes 
are on the side of his head so he can 
see nuts and enemies without moving. 
His color is a protection so when he 
“freezes”, or lies flat against the bark, 
he is almost invisible. Riley, the poet, 
said only his “own tail tells on him.” 
Food: Nuts, apple seeds, peach and 
cherry pits, pine cones and sometimes, 
bird eggs and nestlings. He hides his 
food in hollow trees, grape vines, in 
loose bark, in crotches of trees, and in 
the ground; and sometimes forgets 
where he puts them. 
Characteristics: A saucy roisterer 
whose tail expresses surprise, anger, 
and joy, and which questions all it’s 
owner sees. He likes to chase birds for 
fun, to scold the cat, to bite off fruit 
and tufts of leaves to see them fall. He 
is very thrifty like the chipmunk, in 
contrast to the wild rabbit who steals 
his food. 
Outcomes: Renew in the child the en- 
nobling instincts which a study of 
small life reveals, the thrift, the pa- 
tience and endurance when it “freezes”, 
the fortitude in face of danger. Need 
for providing food for winter feeding 
of wild life. Attitude of protection 
against hurting or killing harmless 
animals. 








Characterization by Grades: 
Primary: Sense material. Pets in the 
home and tame animals. Observation 
of animals in immediate community 
and effect of seasons on animals. How 
to provide protection when needed. 
Language lessons: Conversations about 
dogs, kittens, rabbits, squirrels, and 
other pets: visits to the zoo and circus. 
How to keep pets clean and healthy: 
how caged wild animals are kept 
healthy. Shelters such as kennels, cages, 
caves, barns, etc., where a home pro- 
vides safety and food, only, as com- 
pared to comforts and companionship 
of children’s homes. Comparisons of 
mother’s way of providing food in 
child’s home with nature’s way with 
animals; the father’s preparations for 
winter; the animal’s hibernation, stor- 
age of food, and search for shelter. How 
tame animals have a warmer coat for 
winter and wild animals have more 
covering to keep them warm and pro- 
tect them from attack. 
Arithmetic: Price of supplies for feed- 
ing pets; measuring size of shelters for 
pets. Watching temperature of room 
and comparing difference in degrees on 
thermometer to realize difference be- 
tween cold of outdoors and warmth of 
room. 
Health: How cleanliness protects; how 
rats transfer germs, and skunks eat 
garbage and help to keep surroundings 
clean. Diseases of animals. 
Science: The wild relatives of the pets; 
advantages of different kinds of loco- 
motion; how teeth, limbs, claws, hoofs, 
horns, antlers, color, and odors protect; 
keen sense of hearing and smell. 
Coloring and texture of fur. Habits 
and responses to situations. Contribu- 
tions to mankind. Habitat as affected 
by climate and surface features. 
Art: Observe similarity of body con- 
struction of animals; discuss color, line, 
and proportion. Draw pets and circus 
animals and develop into black-board 
borders, booklets, or clay and wood 
toys. Use crayon to make free draw- 
ings in mass, directly on paper. Use 
tempera on large sheets to make frieze 
around room. Discover the difference 
in the general mass of various animals, 
as the rabbit compared with a dog, etc. 
Tear or cut paper animals for a peep 
show or picture show, drawing appro- 
priate landscapes to show habitat. 
Related creative expression: Stories 
and poems about animals; pictures to 
illustrate booklets, and for posters; 
guessing and illustrating riddles; sing- 
ing songs and learning animal rhythms. 
Arrange sand table to show woods and 
swamps and the plants animals eat, 
as berries, bulbs, leaves, stems, and 
tree bark. 
Culminating activity: Keep a pet in the 
room, as a rabbit, or hold a Pet Show. 
II. The Eskimo and the Fur-Bearers. 
How they contribute clothing, shelter 
food, and transportation. 
III. The Indian’s food and shelter pro- 
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vided by animals; use of skins, furs, 
and claw trimmings. 

IV. Life in the hot wet jungle; life in 
the desert; placing animals in proper 
localities and how they are useful to 
man. 

Intermediate Grades: Relation of 
man’s explorations to animal’s migra- 
tion. The passing of the buffalo on the 
plains. The building of trading posts 
in northern woods and the economic 
interpretations, as establishment of 
various fur companies. Sanctuaries for 
game animals, as National Parks and 
Preserves. Protective game laws. Big 
game of own state; fossil records. 
Activities: Posters for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Collection of 
stamps picturing animals of various 
countries. 

Upper Grades: Animals of the world. 
Odd Australian animals and those in- 
troduced by the English, as the camel, 
rabbit, and deer. World trade in furs; 
degrees of efficiency in transportation 
due to isolated or accessible places. 
Quality and textures of various furs 
and values. Purchase of Alaska and 
results in fur trade. The Behring Sea 
Commission. 

Activities: Plaster of Paris plaques of 
animal tracks. Illustrating a science 
paper. Soap Carvings of Animals. 

This perpendicular unit can easily 
be extended downward through the 
grades and is adapted for use in a one- 
teacher school or in a system. It is pos- 
sible to integrate all subjects studied 
for a period of time. Correlation of 
subject matter is on the increase in 
small schools as a saving of time is 
necessary, and the unit is a modern 
device for the reduction of classes. 
While studying their pets the younger 
children profit as much as the upper 
grades which combine geography, so- 
cial studies, reading, and history. Art 
is taught as the need arises so the 
unit presents a unified program and 
each child participates on his own level 
of ability. 

The teacher will find the project 
sheets showing animals in various 
poses, a great help in carrying out the 
variety of projects that begin with this 
unit. The important idea is that they 
be integrated with other interests both 
in school and in life outside, so they 
unify the activities of real living. They 
will first serve as mounts for the bull- 
etin board to prepare the children for 
the coming lessons. 

In the construction of booklets to 
record information about pets and 
other animals, they will furnish ideas 
for an appropriate cover or for free 
hand illustrations. They will also fur- 
nish suggestions as to form and move- 
ment in free cuttings to be mountéd 
for posters. 

To make a frieze showing how ani- 
mals figure in the life of the Indian 
and Eskimo, and in the jungle and 
desert, have the children work in 
groups. Paste several full sheets of un- 


printed newspaper together and fasten 
to blackboard with adhesive tape. Four 
or five children should work together, 
planning what should be chosen for 
each picture and what part each child 
should draw. 

If the choice is made of modeling 
animals in clay, the directions for using 
plastic wood on page 30 will prove 
helpful. Boys will delight in the making 
of the jigsaw zoo on page 13. Directions 
for a circus in clay modeling was shown 
in the May, 1939, issue of Junior Arts 
and Ac ivities, which can be combined 
wi h these project sheets. The jigsaw 
toys can be started for Christmas gifts 
and girls will find them useful in mak- 
ing calico stuffed animals or beanbags. 

In connection with the study of the 
explorers and discoverers of America, 
the North and South Polar regions and 
the settlement of the United States, 
the animals found in different localities 
can be shown by consulting the pro- 
ject sheets. In building and depicting 
typical scenes from great moments in 
exploration upon tables, as Champlain 
founding Quebec or a scene in a trad- 
ing post, the project sheets can be 
consulted. The building of the fort at 
Mackinac will prove interesting if the 
palisading and the buildings within the 
fort, as well as the warehouses in which 
traders stored their furs are made with 
burnt matches. (See description on 
page 21). 

If the fort is built, in itself a small 
walled town, a narrow road can lead 
to the French settlement and to nearby 
Indian towns. 

The wonders of nature might be 
depicted in a movie. Attach the free 
end of a roll of wall-paper on a roller 
and stretch across a wall space. The 
open end is attached to another roller 
and gradually the paper is wound from 
one roll to another, as the drawings 
fill the space. Cut-out shadow plays 
are excellent for primary children, the 
animals illustrating some favorite story 
or poem. Higher grades after consult- 
ing the world map showing where sev- 
eral of the best known animals live, 
will acquire a knowledge of the im- 
portant part geographic factors play in 
man’s gccupations and might paint 
panels Showing how animals have aided 
in their work. Animals made in any 
medium add much to the showing of 
puppet plays. 

Thus, this major unit may be worked 
out with all subjects belonging to the 
regular school work. By understanding 
the relation of the various parts to the 
whole enterprise the activities do not 
deteriorate into a number of scattered 
projects but are made to unify those 
only sligh:ly related. There is danger 
of integration being carried too far so 
that important functions or studies 
lying outside of the scope of the content 
work be neglected. The study should 
be oriented with reference to other sub- 
jects in the curriculum to avoid this 
danger. 
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A JIGSAW ZOO 


Here are some animal toys 


with all the characteristics of 
the fur-bearing animals of the 








wilds. They are to be jigsawed 
from soft wood and painted. 
The task will be easier if a 
paper pattern is made and 
pasted on the wood. It is hard 
to say which will be more 
fun, using them as toys or 
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PROGRESSIVE ART IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


by 
HAROLD R. RICE 
Critic Teacher of Student Teachers, University of Cincinnati, 
Art Supervisor, Wyoming Public School System, Wyoming, Ohio 


CONQUERING PERSPECTIVE 


Teachers frequently avoid the use 
of perspective in Elementary Art, due 
probably, to lack of understanding as 
to its proper use in the modern Art 
program, or to a fear of being stamped 
as an “old fashioned” teacher. Early 
in the history of art in the schools one 
finds a large percentage of the lessons 
devoted to detailed and technical in- 
struction in the use of perspective. This 
has been ruled out, but there is new 
danger that teachers will fail to give 
students any information concerning 
the rules of perspective or provide in- 
struction in the perspective field. 

Perspective is ever important. It is 
the method of teaching that called for 
revision and art students still have need 
for instruction in perspective in both 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Perspective drawing is largely mechan- 
ical and a proper application of a few 
principles which this article attempts 
to offer will produce better drawings. 
Every pupil should learn to use cor- 
rectly, this particular form of self 
expression. 


THE HORIZON LINE: If many illus- 
trations were taken at random from a 
first grade of any school where perspec- 
tive was not considered, over 85% 
would resemble Fig. I. Usually, the 
pupil starts by drawing a line a few 
inches from the bottom of the page, 
to represent the horizon line. On top 
of this line he places figures, trees, or 
whatever is to be shown in the illustra- 
tion. In over half of the drawings, the 
pupil colors several inches of solid green 
at the bottom for grass and makes this 
serve as a horizon line; the figures or 
other objects are then added. 

A simple method by which this mis- 
understanding of art principles can be 
corrected, is to select a drawing such 
as that shown in Fig. I. In order not 
to hinder the child’s creative expres- 
sion, the young artist is taken to a win- 
dow and asked to locate and point out 
the place where the sky seems to meet 
the ground. He then returns to his 
drawing and is asked to compare his 
illustration of the sky meeting the 
ground with what he saw from the win- 
dow. An observing child will see that 
the figure he has drawn stands on the 
line where sky and ground meet, and 
this, in most cases, is not possible in 
real situations. He then adds more 
grass on either side of the figure, as 
suggested by the teacher, and finds this 
will raise the horizon line. 

The drawing is then shown to the 
class; all, in turn, will want to make 
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similar corrections on their own draw- 
ings. (See Fig. II) The habit of show- 
ing where sky and ground meet cor- 
rectly, will come from this lesson if 
properly presented, and the teacher 
can feel she has taught a principle that 
will probably never be forgotten. 
PARALLEL PERSPECTIVE: Here 
again, 85‘ of the illustrations that 
have not been properly supervised will 
show an error which could easily be 
corrected and the rule made clear by 
a simple method which explains the 
misuse of parallel perspective. Mary, 
has finished a picture of a visit to a 
farm which contains much detail. Mary 
is aware that in showing that a field 
of corn was behind the barn, and that 
behind this were many trees, she has 
drawn a picture which is confusing, and 
is not satisfied with the result. The 
teacher says this is a nice design which 
does not need to indicate size of objects 
shown. (Fig. III) Mary does not want 
to make a design; she is trying to make 
a picture of what she saw in order to 
show her friends the picture of her visit. 
Let the: teacher give Mary a few 
hints as to why her picture seems “jum- 
bled up.” I¢ is the “big and small” in 
Mary’s picture which caused the 
trouble. Mary is taken to a window 
with a number of small panes, so that 
in looking through one pane of glass, 
a number of houses across the street 
can be seen, also trees. The teacher 
asks Mary which is larger, the house 
which she sees through one pane of 
glass, or the pane itself. Then the ques- 
tion is asked: “Why can all the house, 
and several more, be seen through this 
tiny pane of glass?” After thinking, 
Mary answers that because the house 
is farther away it looks smaller, just 


as an automobile many blocks away 
looks very tiny though it is actually 
as big as her daddy’s car when it pulls 
up beside her. Thus, a vivid picture in 
her mind, and of the other pupils, im- 
presses the rule that the further away 
things are, the smaller they look. Ap- 
plying this to her sketch, Mary makes 
a more satisfactory picture of her im- 
pression of a visit to a farm. (Fig. IV) 

Continuing the lesson, Mary dis- 
covers that when she looks at the 
closest house through the window pane, 
in most instances, it is impossible to 
see all of it because it is so close. She 
can see, however, two or three other 
houses farther away, and even more 
amazing, one house is really much 
larger than the one which is closest. 
This is but another instance illustrating 
the rule that the further away an ob- 
ject, the smaller it looks. 

Teachers should clarify horizon line 
principles first, before taking up paral- 
lel perspective. At no time should these 
principles be referred to as perspective, 
in the lower grades. A child will under- 
stand them much better -if they are 
identified as (1) the line where the 
sky and land meet and (2) things as 
they look far and near. Further, these 
phases of perspective should not be 
taught as lessons within themselves, 
but only when the opportunity presents 
itself on a larger project. 

For the observing teacher, oppor- 
tunities to teach these principles will 
be frequent. Have the children imagine 
that the scene that they look at through 
the window is painted upon the glass. 
Naturally if the child can look out 
across a body of water, the horizon line 
can be plainly seen. The eye level line 
is not so clearly seen in views of city 
streets. As the child looks at the scene 
on the window pane, have him note: 
(1) Objects near-by are large (2) ob- 
jects in the distance seem smaller (3) 
the lower part of an object below eye 
level is nearer the sill of the window, 
while the top of objects near-by above 
eye level, is nearer the top of the win- 
dow (4) the farther away any object is 
from the window, the nearer it comes 
to the eye-level line. 


Hold a pencil in a horizontal line, 
close one eye, and place the pencil so 
it passes along the lower parts of the 
tree trunks near-by. Compare their 
positions in relation to distant objects 
by moving the pencil from near objects 
to distant ones. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: (This series of 
articles on “Conquering Perspective” 
will be continued in the next issue.) 












































“And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: ‘Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.’ ” 
—Longfellow 


Literature about animals can be di- 
vided into stories where animals are 
the enemies of man, the friends of man, 
and where the stories teach sympathy 
for the helpless. There are numerous 
new books just released which will help 
the teacher who carries out the unit on 
fur-bearing animals. The American An- 
imal Book, by Philip L. Martin will 
be particularly useful in the creative 
expression program. Each picture is a 
poster. The animals of our country are 
pictured with appropriate backgrounds 
and in their natural settings. Thirty- 
two animals are shown in characteristic 
poses in a picture book with no text. 


(Alfred A. Knopf—$1.75) 
* 


The primary teacher looking for ani- 
mal stories will find /t Happened One 
Day, a delightful aid to the develop- 
ment of reading readiness, affording a 
natural transition from listening into 
reading. Familiar pictures so it should 
be easy to create a desire for independ- 
ent reading, and to foster the idea of 
handling books with clean hands if 
their attractiveness is to be retained. 
All folk tales tell that animals could 
talk with man, once upon a time, and 
these stories give the animals a human 
aspect. There is a word list and a vo- 
cabulary correlation between this book 
and The Alice and Jerry Second Reader 
(Row, Peterson &9 Co.) 

(See Your Book Shelf, Sept., 1938) 


® 
Rufie Had A Monkey, by Elizabeth 
Hough Sechrist, shows a little “scamp 
o” misery”, as Rufie’s Mammy called 
the monkey, far from his jungle home. 
In a two-room Harlem apartment, 
Widda, the monkey, was always “mak- 
ing monkeyshines” and was always in 
a “peck o’ trouble” but naughty as he 
was, even Mammy could not help lov- 
ing him. Just as Rufie is weeping be- 
cause the monkey is to be sold to the 
Bronx Zoo, something very joyful hap- 
pens and Mammy and Rufie and 
Widda dance because they are all 
“going to Virginny” and that’s the end. 
(David McKay Company—$1.00) 
s 


Full of the atmosphere of the Philip- 
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pines, picturing native life, Lucio and 
His Nuong, by Lucy Herdon Crockett 
is not only a delightful story but con- 
tains authentic material for the social 
studies. The author has lived in the 
islands and knows whereof she speaks. 
The colorful full page illustrations 
made by the writer are like native 
tapestries and the smaller sketches are 
odd and clever and in keeping with the 
text. Lucio is the finest boy-child in 
the village, so at least, thinks his aunt 
’Tina, an old woman known all over 
the countryside for her great wisdom. 
When Lucio was six, he came of age 
to work, and this work was determined 
for him by his wise old aunt. He must 
tame the lazy water buffalo, so fierce 
no one dared go near him. To make him 
leave the cool mud of the river other 
people had shouted and beat the buf- 
falo, or nuong, with sticks, but Lucio 
was kind. The nuong was willing to 
pull the heavy cart to market but went 
to sleep before the door of the largest 
store because it was shady. Not even 
the policeman could make him- move, 
but Lucio could. When the people 
cheered, the old aunt said it was all 
as she had known it would be. The story 
is real literature though written in a 
style that children can appreciate. 
(Henry Holt and Co.—$2.00) 
* 


Strange Animals and Their Stories, 
by Hyatt Verrill, gives unusual inform- 
ation about domestic animals who have 
become so familiar they no longer seem 
strange, and those wild animals which 
are particularly interesting. The book 
is the result of first hand observations 
in jungle explorations and is not treated 
from a scientific standpoint but aims 
to bring an animal’s peculiar character- 
istics, individuality, and human as- 
pects. The style of the writing makes 
it read more like fiction than fact that 
furnishes a rare insight into the ways 
of nature. The text is illustrated by 
the author himself and includes plates 
in color. (L. C. Page &? Co.—$2.50) 

a 


The birthday of the artist Millet 
comes on October 4. For those who 
teach Art Appreciation, Millet Tilled 
the Soil, by Sybil Deucher and Opal 
Wheeler, will prove an inspiration for 
the day. This book is one of a series 
about famous musicians and artists. 


(See Your Book-Shelf, Sept., 1938, 


June, 1939) Reproductions of Millet’s 
masterpieces along with Miss Bayley’s 
exquisite colored illustrations on peach- 
colored paper have the quality of fine 
French prints. In story form the au- 
thors bring out the individuality of 
Millet’s genius which pictured those 
who also tilled the soil, and thus made 
a peculiar contribution to the develop- 
ment of art. 


(E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.—$2.50) 


oo 
Commercial Art, by C. E. Wallace, 
offers a graded and correlated develop- 
ment of drawing, design, and lettering. 
There is a sequence of problems to 
teach design. Planned for beginners in 
commercial art, the degrees of difficulty 
can be adjusted to meet individual abil- 
ity. Mechanical aids to drawing are 
described and suggestions for making 
art a vocation are included. There are 
several colored reproductions of pos- 
ters and a wealth of black and white 
illustrations showing the essentials of 
design as applied to the field of adver- 
tising. The several branches of the art 
are fully treated. 
(McGraw-Hill Brook Co., Inc.—$2.50) 
* 


Kokwa, A Little Koala Bear, by 
Theresa Kalab, tells of a tiny creature 
born in faraway Australia. This amus- 
ing bundle of soft gray fur is very hap- 
py in his home in the Red Gum Forest 
until his mother spanks him. Then he 
wished he could think of a way to show 
her he was too big to be spanked, and 
while he was thinking, a great storm 
led to his leaving the forest. The next 
thing he knew he was in a circus where 
he had exciting adventures with Mike, 
Minnie, and Eloise, and the other cir- 
cus animals. Meanwhile his family is 
driven from their home by a brush fire 
starting in the woods; they are rescued, 
and brought to Koala Park. Because 
koalas belong to the Crown and the 
Australian Government, it is against 
the law to keep a koala in a circus, so 
Kokwa returns to his mother. How he 
finds her and his father and all his 
brothers and sisters and cousins is en- 
tertainingly told. The pictures and the 
characteristics of the animals as des- 
cribed, are approved by authorities on 
natural history. The illustrations made 
by the author are delightful and ap- 
pealing. 

(Longmans Green &f Company, Inc.— 
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BASIN OF HEALTH 








Chart for Health Club 


BY MRS. ETHEL RIDDLE 
Doland, 8. D. 


Elect doctor for 6 weeks who inspects 
the pupils each morning to see if they 
have followed the rules on the chart. 


1. Teeth brushed. 

2. Hair combed. 

3. Clean handkerchief. 

4. Clean face, hands, neck, and ears. 
5. Clean fingernails. 

If all the rules are followed, the doctor 
colors one mile, or square, on the HIGH- 
WAY OF HEALTH. The square cannot 


be colored if the pupil has not obeyed 
each rule. There are miles on the chart 


for six weeks. Those reaching the Castle 
of Health receive a certificate made in 
the form of the Castle of Health. 


EVERYONE 


SATURDAY 
AND 


WE DNESpay 
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Always say what's true 


Speak when you are spoken to 


Behave mannerly at table, too, 


These are things for you to do. 
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TABLE PROJECT 
Columbus finds a New World | 


, Make drawings like the figures shown on this 
page. Use your drawings in constructing a 
diorama or a table project or a shadow box. 
Your drawings, cut out, are to be glued to a 
base. For the boats, the base should be blue so 
the waves will appear to be tipped with white 
foam. Color figures and other objects with 
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crayon or water color paints. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


Aneient people looked on the pro- 
duction of fire as a miracle. In the 
Greek legend Prometheus stole fire 
from the gods, and fire was sacred and 
carefully tended. The building in which 
the sacred fire was kept burning was 
called the prytaneum. In the Temple 
of Vesta in Rome, the sacred fire was 
tended by daughters of the king, after- 
wards called the vestal virgins. When 
a new colony was founded the fire was 
brought from the home altar, and the 
Greek army carried a portable altar 
with them on their expeditions. 

How fire was first kindled on the 
earth is only guesswork but it is agreed 
that the use of fire was the most im- 
portant discovery made by man. Fire 
has kept him warm, has frightened 
away wild beasts, has cooked his food, 
and lighted his way through the dark- 
ness. Perhaps the first carefully 
guarded spark came from the lightning 
which struck a tree and man carried 
a brand to his home, or saved the em- 
bers. How to rekindle it if it went out 
was a problem. 

Gradually through the centuries it 
was discovered that a piece of soft wood 
when rubbed by a piece of hard wood 
rapidly twirled would take fire from 
the sparks caused by the rubbing. So 
man sawed wood against wood until 
they took fire. Much later he discovered 
that certain stones struck one against 
the other, as flint against ironsrone, 
would produce a spark which set fire 
to dry leaves. Scandinavian mythology 
tells of Thor striking his hammer 
against flint to kindle fre. 

Today, in Alaska, certain Indian 
tribes rub sulphur over two stones and 
strike them together, then drop them 
as the sulphur ignites into dried grass 
or other inflammable material. In 
China and India, broken pottery is 
struck with a bamboo stick which is 
hard like flint. The Eskimo strikes a 
piece of iron pyrites with a piece of 
quartz. 

Sulphur has been used for many 
years to produce fire. The Romans 
ground it along with pieces of dry pow- 
dery wood, between stones; and then, 
about a half century ago, manufac- 
turers started using a compound of 
phosphorus and sulphur in matches. 
Just who the first match-makers were 
is a matter of debate, half a dozen Eur- 
opean countries claim the honor of 
having invented the first match. 

Matches, however, were not thought 
of until a German alchemist produced 
a substance which was found to be 
highly inflammable. This was called 
phosphorus, a Greek word meaning 
“light-bringer”, because it ignited on 
exposure to air and glowed with a pale 
blue light. This was in the year 1669, 
and up to that time, all during the 
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MATCH 


Middle Ages, a flint and steel had been 
used. 

The tinder box held a piece of flint 
fixed to the edge of the box and the 
steel hung loose by a string. The box 
was filled with bits of cotton and 
scorched linen yarn and when the steel 
was struck against the flint, the sparks 
ignited the material. To replace the 
tinder box, a piece of phosphorus was 
placed in a sealed bottle and a small 
piece of wood was used to rub against 
it to kindle a spark through friction. 

Phosphorus was expensive, so a 
French chemist tried dipping wooden 
splints into potassium chlorate, sugar, 
and gum arabic. They were allowed to 
dry and were then dipped into a bottle 
of sulphuric acid which ignited the tip. 
These matches were popular in the 
early days of the nineteenth century 
but the bottles were cumbersome to 
carry and the highly corrosive acid was 
dangerous. 

A match was soon invented by an 
Englishman, called “lucifers” which 
sold for thirty-five cents a box. These 
were strips of cardboard tipped with 
another mixture which when drawn 
through a folded strip of sandpaper 
produced fire. This friction match was 
followed by the “prometheus” match, 
a stout paper tube tipped with an ignit- 
ing mixture and containing a tiny 
sealed glass tube of sulphuric acid. Ir 
order to light this match it was neces- 
sary to carry a pair of pincers with 
which the tube was crushed to allow 
the acid to flow down to ignite the tip. 

The standard match to come into use 
during the next half century was in- 
vented by Dr. Sauria, in France. Phos- 
phorus was improved and much cheap- 
er, so sticks were tipped with it along 
with potassium chlorate. Ground glass 
was included in the mixture to provide 
friction when the match was struck on 
sandpaper fastened on the side of a 














box which held them. Unfortunately 
the phosphorus was poisonous and very 
dangerous to the workmen in the fac- 
tories and to children who might play 
with the matches, a single one being 
exceedingly poisonous. 

After many experiments, one result- 
ing in the invention of the safety 
match, a substitute was found for phos- 
phorus which is used in the matches 
made today. This match has a com- 
petitor in the automatic lighter in which 
sparks struck from an alloy of metallic 
cerium and iron are thrown against a 
wick soaked in an inflammable fluid. 

At first, American railroads refused 
to transport matches and it is only 
about thirty-five years ago that they 
were made free from the hazard of 
spontaneous ignition. The only com- 
pany which had succeeded in perfect- 
ing a non-poisonous, double-dipped 
match, duly patented, relinquished to 
the U. S. Government their formula 
with the request that it be made free 
for the use of any one who wished to 
make matches. Thus, a large corpora- 
tion set an example of public spirited 
unselfishness by protecting the public 
when commonplace matches are manu- 
factured. This process had been dis- 
covered in France, the American rights 
being bought by the Diamond Match 
Company. In 1906, European powers 
drew up a treaty to prevent the inter- 
national use of phosphorus in match- 
making. 

Wooden matches are made from 
white pine or basswood, each block of 
wood being stripped of its bark and 
peeled into a continuous ribbon of 
wood, by machinery. This is fed into 
a chopping machine and cut into the 
splints which are to be matches which 
are inserted in perforated iron plates. 
These iron frames are carried on an 
endless chain to be dipped in a chemi- 
cal solution to prevent an after glow 
when the match flame dies, and then 
into hot paraffin. Next they are dipped 
into tanks with the solution containing 
chemicals for the tip. When dry the 
matches are pushed out of the iron 
plates, packed into boxes and shipped. 
Thousands of matches are made in a 
minute in contrast to-the slow process 
of hand dipping used ‘as late as the 
nineteenth century. 

Culminating Activity: A blackboard 
frieze, or a wall frieze made on large 
sheets of paper, showing the evolution 
of man’s way of producing fire. A chart 
or a booklet might be made instead. 
An interesting way to use burnt 
matches is to cut the end off with a 
wire cutter or a sharp knife, cover one 
side with glue and build up to form 
a log cabin. The roof is formed by 
gluing the sticks close together with 
a short piece inserted for a chimney. 











Make a scrap book showing how, from the 
first lightning stroke, primitive man thought fire 
to be in the trees and smoke in the world. The 
North American Indian told how the crafty 
Coyote had found the fire, and now the “lights 
of home” are everywhere, in African hut, Eskimo 
igloo, on hearths and in the friendly stove, as well 
in the wizardry of the electric switch. 
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Build a village of burnt matches. This inex- 
pensive medium offers many possibilities in con- 
struction. (Model made by James Bumiller, Ella 


Flagg Young School, Chicago.) 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
Oct. 8 - 16 
Suggestions for posters — The A, B, C of Safety. 


A — Do not put ASHES in wooden boxes. 

Do not leave oily rags in ATTICS. 

Do not leave an iron ATTACHED when you leave 

room. 
B — BENZINE explodes. 

BONFIRES spread. 

BROKEN BOTTLES start fires with a ray from the sun. 
C — CARELESS with matches. 

CAMPFIRES left burning. 

CANDLES, or electric wiring, not safe. 
NOTE: The National Fire Protection Association, 40 ewtral St., Boston, 
Mass., issue a Fire Protection Handbook giving suggestions for pro- 
grams for Fire Prevention Week. 
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THE HALLOWEEN WITCH 
BY THELMA MORELAND 
Farmington, Ia. 





Betty was asked to be the old 
witch fortune teller at a Halloween 
party. She donned a regular witch's 
costume and decided to tell fortunes 
by the Magic Cauldron method. A 
great yellow pumpkin served as the 
magic pot. In this strange pot the 
little girl stirred some magic pow- 
ders, and told her little friends’ 
fortunes. 


Make a drawing on cardboard, 
like the one shown. Cut out your 
line on pumpkin and insert stick, 
drawing and color. Then make a 
cut on pumpkin and insert stick, 
connecting dots A to B with paper 
fastener. 































































A HALLOWEEN SURPRISE 


“Let’s decorate our home and plan 
for a real old fashioned Halloween 
party,” suggested Mr. Brown to his 
wife. 

“What scheme do you have in that 
head of yours now, John?” asked Mrs. 
Brown. “I might have known you 
would be up to something again, since 
you are so fond of surprises. | must ad- 
mit, that it sounds like a good idea. 
We will have so much fun getting 
ready for a party. But who will be our 
guests?” 

“Oh, that’s where the fun comes in,” 
laughed Mr. Brown. “I thought I would 
keep some youngsters out of mischief 
this Halloween. I think I will invite 
Jim and his gang over for the party. 
That means six fun loving boys to en- 
tertain. I am going to town now, and 
will no doubt see them on my way.” 

Jim and his friends were practicing 
football on the vacant lot near Bob’s 
home. They soon became tired and sat 
down on the ground for a few minutes 
to rest. 


“Say fellows, tonight is the time to 
celebrate Halloween,” said Jim. 

“I’ve been thinking of that, too, and 
I wish we could do something differ- 
ent,” chimed in Ted. 

“Hi boys!” called Mr. Brown in his 
cheery voice, as he approached the 
group of boys. 

The boys welcomed Mr. Brown 
heartily for they were very fond of this 
middle-aged gentleman. He had pro- 
vided many good times for them and 
he also, was very much interested in 
all of their sports. 

“Would you boys like to have a 
Halloween party at my house tonight?” 
questioned the kindly gentleman. 

The boys shouted with glee and Mr. 


by 
RUTH I. ANDERSON 
Harvard, Nebraska 


Brown knew that his invitation had 
been most enthusiastically accepted. 
The boys arrived at the Brown home 
promptly at eight o’clock. They were 
greeted at the door by a large, weird 
looking ghost. He handed each boy a 
package and gave him instructions that 
he was to go to a certain room and put 
on the contents of the package. The 
boys were then to return to the same 
room again. 


What fun it was when the boys re- 
turned with their costumes and masks. 
They couldn’t tell each other at first 
for the costumes were so different. Jim 
was hopping around the room and 
croaking like a frog, for his was a frog 
costume. Bob was standing on a chair 
crowing like a rooster and made a very 
good one in his splendid costume. Ted 
was dressed like a rabbit and was en- 
joying himself hopping around the 
room. Joe was dressed to represent a 
black cat, Charles, a squirrel, and Sam, 
a dog. 


After the boys discovered the ident- 
ity of each one, they unmasked. Sev- 
eral Halloween games were then played 
with Mr. Brown in charge. It caused 
much merriment when the boys dived 
for apples. Mr. Brown then took the 
boys on a ghost walk which led them 
over creaky bed springs, slippery 
boards, the coal bin, and into dark, 
spooky places. At the end of the jour- 
ney, was a room with a beautifully 
decorated table. Here, Mrs. Brown 
greeted the boys and told them to find 
their places at the Halloween table. She 
was very much pleased with the “ohs” 
and “ahs” which greeted the spectacle 
of orange and black which the table re- 
vealed. There was ice-cream in the 
shape of a Jack-o’-lantern and little 
pumpkin cookies and at each place a 
small witch nut cup filled with many 


different kinds of Halloween candies. 
How those boys enjoyed the delicious 
refreshments which disappeared in 
short order! 


“Boys, are you ready for the big sur- 
prise?” said Mr. Brown rising from the 
table. The boys looked at each other 
and at Mr. Brown in amazement. There 
had been so many surprises, they had 
not expected another. They were un- 
able to speak, so Mr. Brown continued: 
“T have a large orange and black box 
in the basement, and on the top you 
will find the words Halloween Surprise. 
Extending from the box are six strings 
and at the end of each string you will 
find a card with the name of a boy upon 
it. When each of you have found your 
card, you may open the lid and bring 
what you find to this room.” 

Down the stairs scrambled the boys 
and soon found the box with its cards. 
When everyone was ready, Jim opened 
the lid. What do you suppose they saw? 
Cuddled there together in a little heap 
were six adorable Rat Terrier puppies! 
How the boys’ hearts thrilled at the 
sight of those pups! 

Each boy picked up his pup, car- 
ressed and petted it. The prized pos- 
sessions were carried upstairs, each boy 
trying to show that his pup could al- 
ready do some little trick. Words failed 
the boys when they tried to thank Mr. 
Brown for his big surprise, but he 
knew by their actions that he had made 
six boys very, very happy. 

When the boys had thanked their 
host and hostess for the grand evening 
of fun, Mr. Brown piled the six tired, 
but happy, boys into his big shiny car. 
Each boy held his precious pup until 
all reached home safely. As Mr. Brown 
looked at them enter their homes, 
proud and excited, he felt well repaid 
for having given a Halloween party. 





Wee little Boston, 

Dark brindle and white, 
Always is ready 

For fun or a fight. 


Nothing can him 

From duty tempt, 

He drives away big dogs 
With brave contempt. 
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A GOOD PAL 


LOUISE MORRIS DIEHL 


He is very gentlemanly. 
On his four white feet 

He carries himself proudly, 
So dainty and neat. 


Bat ears, and short nose, 

A little screw tail; 

Adoring brown eyes 

Watch for you without fail. 


He’s a fine little dog, 
Dependable and brave, 
Fitting himself to your mood, 
Now gay and now grave. 


Brave little Boston, 
So gallant and true. 
Gladly would he lay 
His life down for you. 
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HALLOWEEN 


The name of this holiday 
means a hallowed, or holy, eve- 
ning. It was from the Druids 
that the belief came that ghosts 
walked the earth on this one 
night of all the year. The Druids 
held that souls which had sinned 
within the year must inhabit the 
bodies of animals, and supersti- 
tion kept the idea alive by sur- 
rounding the evening with the 
mystery of ghosts, witches, and 
goblins. The Romans roasted ap- 
ples and nuts in great bonfires 
in honor of the goddess, Pomona, 
and gradually these ancient cus- 
toms developed a spirit of des- 
truction and dangerous pranks. 
With the growth of a civic spirit 
in schools and communities, the 
holiday has become an occasion 
for parades, parties, and enter- 
tainments where revelry re- 
places rowdyism. 
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MUSICAL - 
ANAGRAYS SP Le? 


To train the child in sight reading, 
arrange notes in the spaces of the treble 
staff of music so they spell simple words, 
such as f-a-c-e, b-e-d, c-a-b, a-g-e, c-a-g-e-d, 
b-e-a-d, f-a-d-e, b-e-g, etc. Make drawings 
and print words to be pasted on cards and 
passed to the class. The child goes to the 
board and spells the word on his card by 
writing the proper notes on the lines and 
spaces of the staff. 



































For more advanced classes, a game of 
fractions provides another tesf in sight 
reading which can be turned into fun. This 
is to add different fractional values to form 
notes. Pass out cards on which fractional 
sums are printed, as % plus % equals?, 
% plus % equals?, % plus 1/16 equals?, 
etc. The child receiving the first card goes IZo4 
to the board and writes a whole note on 
the staff; the next writes a half note with a 
dot; and the last, three sixteenth notes. 















COMMON NUMBERS 






ADD + 
SUBTRACT — 
MULTIPLY X 
DIVIDE = 











FRACTIONS 





ADD + 
SUBT 
MULTIPLY X 
DIVIDE + 
























DECIMALS 








ADD + 
SUBTRACT — 
MULTIPLY X 
DIVIDE + 











































Fun in Arithmetic for 
Fifth and Sixth Grade 


By IONE BENESH 
Monticello, lowa ; 

Each child makes a graph of !f i 
squares the length of the paper, an‘ 
12 squares the width of the paper. | i 
the margin opposite the twelve rowg, 
write the name of the four fundament : 
processes. (This grouping will appeqf 


+ 


3 times.) The first four rows will holf} 


common numbers; the next four, frag 


-_ | Da 


tions; and the last four decimals. Aftd 
the class has covered the work 18 te 
problems are given. The number 4 
problems worked correctly dete’ 








the length of the dash and the squad 
are colored accordingly. In this wa 
the child can see immediately, in whid 
process further drill is necessary. 
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HEAD DRESS 








Indian design not only is decora- 





tive but each symbol has a definite 


SPEAR 


meaning. Make a poster illustrat- HEAD 


ing Indian design on teepees. 


These same designs may be 


used for all-over design on book- 





lets or backgrounds. Also make 
up border design as shown below. 
The study of Indian design is very 
for 


ade 


interesting and useful. 
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THE WAY 
TO CATHAY 


“Something hidden. Go and find it 
Go and look behind the Ranges—” 
Kipling. 


What lay beyond the horizon? To 
the east of Europe stretched a land 
of mystery and the merchants looked 
toward this place of rumored wealth, 
cannibals, and terrible monsters with 
longing. Four influences have led brave 
souls to explore—conquest, trade, cur- 
iosity, and a desire for scientific know- 
ledge. Great wars had destroyed the 
memory of such knowledge as the 
Greek and Roman geographers had 
gleaned. People believed the earth to 
be flat and in the North were great 
mountains behind which the sun sank 
to rest at night. When Christopher 
Columbus was a boy, there were few 
maps, no fixed idea regarding natural 
phenomena, and a great fear of the 
blazing fire in the torrid zone and ter- 
rific cold in the North. 

Imagination makes a better world 
than we see about us and in it great 
things are accomplished in spite of in- 
adequate materials or means. The life 
of Christopher Columbus almost be- 
longs to the literature of the fairy tale 
which children love, because in it were 
marvels and realities, the contrast of 
a man obscure and poor, the inter- 
vention of a good queen, and his rise 
to greatness. Not that there was any 
invention of magic or the miraculous 
in this rise, it was due to hard work, 
faith, courage, and perseverance. He 
set his face in a certain direction and 
let nothing lure him from his course. 

“Large opportunities in the hands 
of small men come to nothing; small 
opportunities in the hands of large 
men become great. This is the record 
of heroes.” So said H. W. Mabie, and 
the story of the discovery of America 
does not gainsay it. Contrast the ship 
in which he sailed to the modern ones 
with steam and electric power; the 
wooden water casks with our condensed 
water; the sextants, chronometers, 
Greenwich time, radio, and expert sur- 
geons on the great liners, with the few 
discontented sailors who wished him 
to turn back. But Columbus sailed on 
with resolution, pushing ahead to find 
something better. 

Columbus had hoped to find the 
region of wealth described by Marco 
Polo, the first famous traveler of the 
Middle Ages. Deserts and Tarters, 
Mongols and the Great Khan Zenghis 
had been the interests of the thirteenth 
century. Old monkish chronicles also 
told of missionary friars who had been 
sent to intercede with the Great Khan 
who threatened to overrun the borders 
of Christendom with his savage war- 
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riors. Mohammedism had delayed 
further travel to the East until in the 
opening days of the fifteenth century 
the pathway to Indian trade was made 
possible by the studies of Henry of 
Portugal under whose care Portuguese 
mariners had attained first place in 
daring explorations. New maps and 
charts had been made by Prince Henry 
and his school in their observation 
tower on the coast of Portugal and 
among these watchers was a sea captain 
whose daughter became the wife of 
Christopher Columbus. His maps and 
navigation instruments were given to 
Columbus. 

The son of Christopher Columbus 
wrote: “It was in Portugal that the 
Admiral began to think that if men 
could sail so far south, one might also 
sail west and find lands in that quar- 
ter.”” Columbus failed to find India, but 
landed on the shores of a New World, 
a world which the Vikings had touched 
five centuries before him. Mariner after 
mariner searched this new coast hoping 
to find the true route to India. Vin- 
cente Yanez Pinzon proved that Cuba 
was not a part of the mainland of this 
continent but Da Gama was the first 
European to bring his battered vessels 
into the port of India to end the quest 
that had lasted for over a hundred 
years. Accompanying Pinzon had been 
Amerigo Vespucci, who on a third en- 
suing voyage discovered Brazil which 
first acquired the name of America. 

Columbus, himself, never knew what 
he had discovered when he saw the 
glimmer of a flame on the shore of the. 
New World. He though he had reached 
India and called the na*ives “Indians”. 
Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean, 
and Magellan sailed across it proving 
the world was round. According to 
agreement, Spain could not use Vasco 
da Gama’s route to India but could 
send explorers to the west. In turn, 
Spain sent Cortez, Pizzaro, and Ponce 
de Leon to America. 

When these Spaniards came there 
were many million of Indians unevenly 
scattered through the various regions. 
South America had already seen an 
advanced civilization which had left 
colossal ruins. Mexican tradition claims 
that 18000 years of history had 
been written there before the Incas 
were subdued by the Spanish. The Es- 
kimo tribes had been pushed away by 
those stronger into the Arctic regions 
while other tribes had spread all over 
the northern continent. (See map on 
page 29) Sometimes victorious over 
the white men, at other times van- 
quished, having come into possession 
of horses introduced by the Spaniards, 
they became invincible fighters before 
they were finally brought under sub- 
jection. 

The scientists tell us animals of var- 
ious kinds moved back and forth be- 
tween Amercia and other continents 
as evidenced by skulls and bones taken 
from the soil. Nobody knows for cer- 


tain when man came to America; and 
when they did come they were wander- 
ers or nomads, continuing to wander 
for a long time after. Some reached 
tropical and semi-tropical regions and 
settled down to develop agriculture. 
Others continued to derive their living 
from the hunt. When Columbus ar- 
rived they had divided into many 
tribes, spoke many different languages 
and had many different crafts. 

If you consult the map you will find 
the Algonquins in the lower part of 
Canada. Included were the Hurons, 
Ottawas, Chippewas, and Blackfeet. 
In New England were the Wamanoags, 
Narrangansets, Mohawks, Mohegans, 
Manhattans, and smaller tribes com- 
prising the Confederation of Six Na- 
tions headed by the Iroquois. To the 
south were the Creeks, Cherokees, 
Seminoles, and others. In New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania were the Delawares, 
once called the Lenni-Lenape with 
whom Penn drew up his treaty. Among 
the Plains Indians of the western part 
were the Sioux, Pawnees, Choctaws, 
and Chickasaws. On the banks of the 
Mississippi were the Ilini, called Illinois 
by the French. 

Various things entered into the 
change of name among different tribes. 
‘The Dakotas were feared and hated by 
the Chippewas, so were called Sioux, 
or “enemies”. The California Indians 
too, took the name of Mission Indians 
because the Jesuits had civilized them. 
To the Southwest were the Comanches, 
Apaches, Navajos, and Pueblos. The 
map cannot be exact as the Indians in 
most cases followed the migrations of 
the animals who provided the neces- 
sities of life. When Americans began 
to settle Illinois after the War of 1812, 
the Indians began to move across the 
Mississippi into Iowa. The Sauk and 
Fox refused to go and tried to form a 
coalition with the Winnebago, Pota- 
watomi and Kickapoo tribes against 
the whites. This was the beginning of 
the Black Hawk War in 1832. Before 
this there had been raids against the 
other Indian tribes, as the Osage and 
Cherokees. 

The Cherokees, a mighty tribe, 
roamed far eastward and as far south 
as central Georgia, but the pressure 
of the pioneer movement led President 
Jackson to order the evacuation of the 
Indians to Oklahoma. A few of the 
hardier Indian families fled to western 
North Carolina where they were finally 
granted a reservation. In the shadow 
of the mountains, the Smokies, they 
have been able to pursue the ways ot 
their ancestors. They were never wig- 
wam Indians and they live in log huts. 
The Cherokees are a branch of the 
Iroquois who had wandered south and 
in the heyday of their power claimed 
lordship from the Ohio and the Ten- 
nessee on the north and west almost 
to the Atlantic seaboard. This area 
comprised western Carolina, northern 

(Continued on page 39) 
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PLASTIC WOOD 
AS A MODELING 
MEDIUM 


Perhaps the bird provides the’ most 
satisfaction and joy when children try 
to model. The primary child or the 
most critical upper grade pupil will 
find modeling with plastic wood a new 
project. This is particularly good for 
rural schools where often all grades 
must work together; and finer work 
can be done in upper grades. in larger 
systems. 


A can of waterproof plastic wood 
may be purchased at hardware stores, 
or a tube of the same for finer work. 
Pieces of cork or wire are required for 
a framework; a knife, shellac, and 
poster paints. Light and feathery birds 
can be poised with outstretched wings; 
or, by modeling them around a wire 
for the legs, left long enough to form 
toes which can be wound about a twig, 
they can appear to be standing. 


The soft, putty-like wood is modeled 
with the hands very much as clay is 
used, and it hardens on exposure to the 
air. The surface can be left with a 
rough texture to produce the appear- 
ance of feathers while wing feathers 
can be indicated by gently indenting 
the wood while still -moist with the 
point of -a knife. After the body is dry, 
the wings are added. 

Cut the wings from cardboard which 
comes in layers. Spread the wood from 
the tube on top of the cardboard wing 
base. When the wood is thoroughly 
hardened, tear off the cardboard very 
gently, in layers, scraping off any that 
may remain with a knife. Cut two 
grooves in the hardened body and in- 
sert the wings; mold a little of the wood 
about the place at intersection to make 
it stronger and to hide the cuts. 

Color with poster paints, or oils, and 
shellac. Remember to keep the can 
tightly covered while working, as the 
wood dries quickly. 

The table project of Columbus find- 
ing a new world would be more effective 
if the ships were modeled in wood. Cut 
from heavy cardboard and spread with 
the plastic wood. Add rigging, and 
cloth, or paper, sails. The Spanish gal- 
leons were broad of beam so large car- 
goes could be carried and the masts 
were square rigged with large single 
sails. 

In connection with a study of some 
of the things which old geographers 
did not know about the world in 
Columbus’ time, tell the story of the 
compass and how Columbus’ work as 
a map maker interested him in lands 
far away. Compass designs transferred 
to wood circles and squares and filled 
in with plastic wood, when painted and 
shellaced, make interesting tea tiles. 
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he Three Little Kittens have 
lost their mittens. They can be 
found by solving the problems 
written upon them. These may 
involve the table of 3's, or they 
may be simple problems for be- 
ginners. When found, hang 
cut-out mittens ona line strung 
across the room. The reverse 
side may be used to teach the 
at family, and the similar sounds 
in words, as cat, bat, sat, mat. 
Eo VOULER DODO 
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USING AUTUMN STORIES IN CREATIVE PLAY 


The gathering together of all the 
children in what is known as an Assem- 
bly where one group shares with the 
rest some class work which they have 
done because they thought it interest- 
ing, enriches the background of the 
daily program. 

During the period of reading poetry 
use the poem by Susan Coolidge, How 
The Leaves Came Down. Use the Eng- 
lish lesson for learning the parts by 
heart without thought of preparation 
for an audience. Seek rélated games, 
songs, or dances to use in the daily 
program. Then one day suggest acting 
out the poem for others in the form 
of a little play. Vote on those who will 
be chosen to take part. Dramatic de- 
velopment moves slowly so if the child 
forgets actual words, allow him to 
improvise provided the idea is retained. 
The play should be only a rapid drama- 
tization of previous class work. Cos- 
tumes may be made during the art 
period, being only a simple suggestion, 
as a crayoned cutout leaf fastened in 
the center of a band the child wears 
like a crown. The children are to paint 
a “word picture” of their joy in the 
beauty that Autumn presents and their 
understanding of certain happenings. 

Do not use a curtain. Drape a chair 
with brown material and choose a tall 
child to stand on the chair to be the 
Great Tree. He can wear a tall hat 
from which stream brown paper 
branches in the manner of a Maypole. 
These are held by a group of the 
children who bear branches of leaves. 
Three of the children wear leaf caps, 
red, yellow, and brown. They stand 
very still. Three children enter; two 
carry a basket between them, and the 
other a lunch basket which is deposited 
in one corner of the stage. They begin 
to rake up imaginary leaves which they 
put in the basket. 
ist Child: 1 wonder what makes the 

leaves come down? 
2nd Child: I guess the wind blows 

them off the tree. 
3rd Child: I know a poem about the 
wind. We learned it in school. 
(Recites a poem about the wind, as, 
“Who Has Seen the Wind,” by Christ- 
ina Rossetti, or, “Little Wind”, by 
Kate Greenaway. ) 
1st Child: Look! The wind has come 
and is shaking the leaves! 
( The children around the Great Tree at 
the rear, begin to sway their branches 
of leaves slowly back and forth.) 
2nd Child: Listen! It is making the 
Great Tree talk! 
(The Great Tree explains that the 
leaves are his children and that he will 
tell them how the leaves come down, 
using the words of the poem. He 
notices that Yellow and Brown are 
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A FIRST GRADE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


getting sleepy and that it is time they 
were in bed.) 
Red Cap: A little longer let us stay, 
We want to dance and sing and play. 
Yellow Cap: Dear Father Tree, see 
how sorry we are. 
To have to sleep when winter is far. 
Brown Cap: We do not want to go to 
bed 
But wish to dance and play instead. 
(All the leaves wave their branches in 
great excitement as though begging 
him to allow them to stay and the 
Great Tree repeating the poetry tells 
them they are silly to think he might 
forget and let them stay until Spring.) 
Great Tree: Well, for just one more 
merry fling! (Nods head “yes”. ) 
ist Child: Look! The Great Tree is 
nodding his head and all the leaves 
are tumbling down, and they are 
coming this way. 
(The children in the group throw down 
their branches and cluster around the 
three children. ) 
Leaves: Can we play with you? 
(The children all face each other in a 
double circle, the girls holding out their 
dresses with their right and left hands, 
and the boys with their hands in front 
on waistline, finger tips touching, feet 
close together. ) 
Children: “We will dance with thee 
Both hands give to me. 
This way point the toe. 
And away we go.” 


(The children dance about, stand still 
and clap hands to the song, then side 
step while singing. ) 

Brownie: (a child with a tighit fitting 
cap tied under his chin and long 
points on his shoes comes in on tip 
toe.) I am looking for my bird 
friends. Has any one seen them? 

(The children all shake their heads to 

say “no.” He turns to the Great Tree. ) 

Most of my little friends nest in your 


branches. Can you tell me where they 
are? 


Great Tree: If you seek the skylark, 
his nest is among the grasses and 
waving corn. The robin nests on a 
shady bank strewn with oak leaves; 
and the wren builds in a ruined wall, 
while the martins build their nests 
of clay beneath the eaves. 

(The Brownie and the children run 

about searching for the nests but shake 

their heads “no” when none are found. ) 
1st Leaf: The cuckoo makes no nest at 
all but borrows one. 

znd Leaf: The lapwing’s eggs are laid 
upon the ground. 

3rd Leaf: The owl will build inside a 
barn or hollow tree. 

1st Child: Here comes Grasshopper 
—_ with jerks and springs, ask 

im. 


(A child in green hops in.) 


Grasshopper Green: “Grasshopper 
Green is a comical chap; he lives on 
the best of fare. Bright little trou- 
sers, jacket, and cap, these are his 
summer wear. Hopperty, skipperty, 
high and low, where the birds are, I 
do not know. 

2nd Child: There is the squirrel, ask 
him, he plays in the trees. 

(The squirrel peers out behind the 

Great Tree.) 

Brownie: “Whirly, Twirly, 

Round and round, 
Down he scampers 
To the ground. 
Furly Curly 

What a tail. 

Tall as a feather 
Broad as a sail.” 

Squirrel: (after frisking about) Look 
no longer, leaflets weary, the birds 
have gone to climes more cheery. 

Great Tree: Just one more dance and 
then to bed you go, for Winter is 
coming with blankets of snow. 

(The leaves and children form a circle, 

hands joined.) 

All: Now lighter than a feather Dance, 
hand in hand together. 

(As they dance, Winter comes with a 

white blanket over her arm.) 

Winter: Quick to bed! My little snow 
fairies are bringing your white fleecy 
nightgowns and little white night- 
caps, and then I’ll spread this warm 
blanket over all. 

(The leaves run to the foot of the 

Great Tree, huddle down and go to 

sleep. Winter spreads the white blank- 

et over them. The three children look 
up at the sky and stretch their arms 
upward with palms up.) 

Children: Snowflakes white begin to 
fall. Good-night! little leaves, we 
softly call. 

Brownie: Perhaps the other birds 
have flown away, but Robin is here 
with breast so gay. (Child hops 
about to imitate Robin as children 
run to the lunch basket and come 
back scattering crumbs. ) 

Children: “Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O! Robin dear! 

And a crumb of bread for 
Robin, his. little heart to cheer.” 

(They gather up the basket of leaves 

and the lunch basket and trudge off- 

stage, bending forward and lifting their 
feet high.) 

Walking through the snow is fun 

We must trudge, we cannot run: 

Down we fall into the snow 
(They crouch down, then jump up 
quickly.) 

But up we jump and on we go. 

(The teacher will find the following helpful 
in planning such a program: 

Song: Nuts Falling, from Child’s Garden of 

Song, by Foster—The North Wind, Wind 


Song, The Snow Clouds, from Songs for Little 
Children, by Eleanor Smith. 
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Each pupil chooses a person or 
event listed on the calendar and 
writes a short account as part of their 
English work. The paragraphs are 
read aloud and the pupils write op- 
posite a given number the name of 
the person or event they think has 
been described, as no name is men- 
tioned. The pupil who has guessed 
the greatest number, wins. The best 
descriptions are then rewritten to be 
included in a class booklet for the 
library table. The poster may be used 
to decorate the cover on which the 
calendar of the month is pasted. 








CLASS BOOKLET 


October Calendar 


1. “Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather.” 


Jackson 
2. Anniversary of first Pan-American Conference. 
3. “There is something in October sets the gypsy blood 
astir.” 
Bliss Carmen 
4. Birthday of St. Francis of Assisi—1182. 
5. “Gone are the birds that were our summer guests 


Longfellow 
6. Jenny Lind, the “Swedish Nightingale,” born 1820. 
7. “Now Autumn’s fire burns slowly along the woods, 
And day by day the dead leaves fall and melt.” 


Allingham 
8. First mail overland. 
9. “Autumn is a train that travels 
From Summerland to Winterville.” 
Shacklett 


10. Chinese Independence Day— 
“Tenth Day of the Tenth Month.” 
11. “From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail.” Stevenson 
12. Discovery Day. 1492. 
13. Autumn into earth’s lap does throw 
Brown apples gay in a game of play. 


Mulock 
14. Birthday of Wm. Penn. 1644. 
15. The squirrels hide their winter’s store 
And then come out and look for more. 
Knipe 
16. Noah Webster born. 1768. 
17. “Green for April, pink for June, 
Red and gold for Fall. 
Turner 


18. Alaska Day. 
19. “The red leaves fall upon the lake, 
The brown leaves drift, © 
The yellow leaves fly with the wind, high and swift. 
arrar 
20. Birthday of Christopher Wren. 1632. 
21. When summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away. 


Whitman 
22. Birthday of Franz Liszt. 1811. 
23. Dedication of Statue of Liberty. 
24. Yellow, mellow, ripened days, 
Sheltered in a golden coating. 
Carleton 


25. Battle of Agincourt. 1415. 

26. When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf. . . 
And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 

Bryant 

27. Birthday of Theodore Roosevelt—1858. 

28. Sing me a song of the Autumn clear, 

With the mellow days and the ruddy eaves. 
Scott 

29. The birthday of Thos. F. Bayard—1828. 
(Alaska negotiation. ) 

30. “What does it mean when the cricket chirps, 
And away to the southland the wild geese steer; 
When apples are falling and nuts are brown? 
These are the signs that autumn is here.” 

McFee 

31. Halloween. 
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BRAIDED - 


BY ELSE E. VOGT 


Simple Hot Pads and Flat Coasters 


There are two features which must be observed if braiding 
is to be done evenly. The strands must not become tangled, 
and the piecing of the ends should be done carefully. For braid- 
ing make the strands as wide as possible. Cut paper across the 
grain of the folds into | inch strips. After being pulled through 
the twister, the strands average about 22 feet in length. (Only 
the best grade of crepe paper should be used.) For hot pads 
and large baskets, as many as 9 strands are used, 3 strands to 
each section of the braid. 


Make strands into a skein, as in working with wool, by 
making a “figure 8" over and around the index and small finger. 
(Fig. 1) Strands may be held intact by slipping a rubber band, 
or small piece of the paper, loosely around the skein. Do not 
draw these tightly as they leave a mark and strands should be 
fluffy. To prevent tangling, keep the 3 units of braid in different 
lengths while braiding. (Fig. 2) Braid may be clamped on desk 
or wall with thumb tacks to assist in braiding with an even down- 
ward movement, to make it more even and reach farther. When 
finished, stretch the entire length. 


In piecing two ends apply paste an inch from the end of 
first strip and place second directly over it; fold the paper from 
the outside on both sides of the strand in small folds, working 
toward the middle to minimize the extra thickness. Stagger piec- 
ing so seams do not all come in the same area. (Fig. 3). 


When braid is ready to roll, cut one end straight across and 
apply paste generously. Use white library paste, not glue. Bend 
over. ¥2 inch and apply paste and roll with fingers placing the 
braided length upon a piece of waxed paper, applying paste 
continuously and wrapping it with a firm motion. Keep the braid 
firmly on edge so there is no sloping. The entire waxed paper 
sheet may be turned while working without removing pad. Paste 
deposits may be removed with a stiff brush or damp cloth. Add 
white shellac for gloss and durability . A variety of colors may 
be combined, or use plain colors. (Fig. 4). 
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AN EVERYDAY TASK BECOMES AN ADVENTURE IN ART 


If a teacher is fortunate enough to 
have soft composition bulletin boards 
in her classroom even primary children 
will be able to help arrange the many 
kinds of material which are to be dis- 
played. The children are always more 
interested in the material which they 
themselves have helped to select and 
arrange. 

In my classroom I have tried the 
following procedures: 

1. When a holiday approaches, I 
bring my collection of pictures all 
neatly mounted on colored paper. (It is 
desirable to have a double mounting 
if possible, mounting each picture first 
on a colored paper which emphasizes 
some color which appears in the pic- 
ture, and mounting this in turn on 
paper of a different color.) I show all 
the pictures to the class and we discuss 
each picture. Then we decide which 
ones shall be displayed and a committee 
is chosen to put the pictures up. Later 
in the day when this work is finished 
the class discusses the arrangement. 
Does the bulletin board look attrac- 
tive? Is it too crowded? Are the pic- 
tures straight? Is there good balance? 
If necessary, changes are made so that 
the bulletin board looks artistic. 

2. Sometimes I give a set of pictures 
to a small group without the prelim- 


EDITH F. MILLER 
West Caldwell, N. J. 


inary class discussion. They select and 
arrange the material and then a class 
discussion is held. 

3. The same plan may be followed 
in arranging pictures about class units, 
or pictures that will help in art work. 
A group may be asked to select the 
Indian pictures to use in planning the 
Indian Play, or to select all the pictures 
that would help the class draw better 
trees. 

4. The children’s own drawings may 
also be chosen by the children. Our 
large bulletin board accommodates 
eight large drawings. Instead of asking 
the committee to pick out the eight best 
pictures, they may be asked to pick 
out the ones which show the most 
action, the ones which use original color 
schemes, and so on. Pictures which are 
displayed for some special occasion will 
show up better if they are mounted on 
colored paper. 

5. Small charts or records will look 
more interesting and will not get torn 
if they are reinforced by colored mounts 
too. The task of making these records 
usually falls on the teachers’ shoulders, 
but the children may mount them and 
tack them up. Measuring will be put to 
a practical use in this way. 


6. Large charts too, are usually made 
by the teacher. If a picture is to ac- 
company the printing the children may 
choose the picture and plan where it 
should be A neni If any part is to be 
printed with colored crayon for var- 
lety, or to give emphasis, the children 
may choose the color to be used. They 
may also decide where the finished 
chart should be hung. 

7. Clippings of current events, or of 
a similar nature, are harder to display 
attractively because of their irregular- 
ity. However, all should be cut neatly. 
If several pictures about the same thing 
are brought in they may be grouped 
informally and a printed title may be 
placed beneath them. If too much ma- 
terial has been brought in, the children 
may choose the clearest and most at- 
tractive for display. It will be easier 
for young children to know where to 
put their material if the bulletin boards 
have appropriate signs at the top such 
as, “Good Papers,” “Important News,” 
“Science Material.” Some of these signs 
may be permanent, others will be 
temporary. 

Well-chosen material, artistically ar- 
ranged and changed frequently, will 
make the whole room more attractive 
and will prove stimulating to the en- 
tire class. 




















1 can think of nothing so practical as 
a Tonette demonstration. The work met 
with such favorable response at the 
Peru State Teachers College this sum 
mer that I would like to make the TON. 

my theme wherever | go. large and 
Victor H. Jindra 
Peru State Teachers College 
Peru, 


music training 
To every teacher who a Tonette at $1.00. we will 
sample enrollment blank for her pupils. THIS OFFER LIMITED; ACT NO’ 


we make the following offer 





\The Jonette a 


“HAVE TAKEN THE ELEM 


Because— 


—IT'S FUN for EVERY PUPIL to learn music this simple, scientific way; 
—ANY TEACHER can use this easy and practical method. 


THE METHOD uses the Tonette, an unbreakable, true-in-pitch, easy to play instrument 
and “Melody Fun”, a delightful, easy to read music book that teaches 
by means of simple, clever drawings, interesting examples, and understandable directions. 


With the Tonette and “Melody Fun” teachers who formerly dreaded the music period are now 
successfully teaching rhythm, pitch, sight reading and sight singing — and their pupils love itl 
Thousands of pupils are now enrolled in Tonette classes and the free “Tune of the Month” Club. 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT... 


l cannot express how much the Tonette 
has helped my school and especially 
my own son. james reads music rapidly 
and correctly, and he is not the best in 
the class, either. Recently we put on a 
demonstration of 42 players before a 

appreciative audience. The 
parents were highly vesaag 
Field Snodgrass, Principal Chrisman, Illinois 
. Nebraska Chestnut Street School 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 


TRY IT YOURSELF — TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


The Tonette costs $1.00, “Melody Fun” 35c, with a substantial discount to schools. To introduce teachers to this new and successful 


send FREE a aor of “Melody Fun,” sample “Tune of the Month. a 


Lyons BAND INSTRUMENT to 


14 WEST LAKE STREET 


‘The study of the Tonette ‘gets across 
to the child the time-problem, especially 
that problem that it so easy for some 
children in vocal and sight reading, “to 
just follow.” 

Miss Alice Glithero 
Music Supervisor 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





and Melody 3 


MENTARY FIELD BY STOR 













LYONS BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
14 W. Lake St. 
Chicago. I. Dept. JA-10 


Inclosed is $1.00 for a Tonette, FREE copy of “Melody Fun” and other material 
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“METAL TAPPING 


IS AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE CRAFT” 
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2.50 STICKERCRAFT 

2.50 

4.00 BRAND NEW — INEXPENSIVE 

3.0) 

350 Eleven Sticker Shapes—that is all, but they can 

be assembled to make hundreds of picture designs 

and give the thrill of creation when pasted on black 

poster paper. Brighten a child’s room with these 

fascinating pictures or decorate scrap books, waste 
baskets, book ends, etc. 








Kits contain black paper, colored 
gummed stickers, sponge and doz- 
ens of ideas. 

Each Dozen 
neo $ 2.50 
5.00 


Every instructor should have this complete, ceseeeneeeee 
Oe 10.00 


interesting catalog. It shows the wide scope of 


Burgess Service in providing materials, tools and q 
; CORKCRAFT 


uipment and ideas for ove i ™ 
equip over forty different arts DECORATIVE. USEFUL, EASY 


and crafts. If you do not yet have a copy, write 
Cork still continues to be the favorite for creating 


for yours today. j modern things at very little expense. Make cork belts, 


« ; ; pictures, coasters, scrap books, place mats etc. 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY! te™ se ee 
DEPT. ay Sheets—12x36x1/16" ...$0.40 $ 4.00 
7 Sheets—12x36x'"" 80 8.00 
Sheets—16x36x1 / 16" 55 5.50 


3 1 ag £ $ $ Sheets—16x36x!/." 1.10 
¥,'' Bottle Corks for 
knobs, etc. 


DIVISION OF BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY Tri-Tix Waterproof ~ ‘i 
hesive tube . 
117 NORTH WABASH AVENUE - CHICAGO 
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Teacher’s Corner 








NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 








We are here to serve the teachers. 
Help us to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this 
department, ideas and suggestions that 
will be helpful and interesting to teach- 
res. One dollar will be paid for each 
contribution accepted. Send your ideas 
and suggestions for this page to Teach- 
er’s Corner, JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. 
















During the past year many teachers 
submitted their ideas and suggestions 
for this page, as well as many of the 
projects that have recently appeared. 
From the many letters we have re- 
ceived, I know our subscribers have 
found the suggestions very helpful. 

We are very grateful for this co- 
operation. It has helped us build a 
more useful and helpful service to you. 














OUR CLASSROOM LIBRARY 
by 
# ASTA M. CULLBERG 
? Arcata, California 





Ps The members of my fourth grade 
» built up a fine classroom library in this 
manner: At the beginning of the year, 
those who wished to do so, brought 
| books from home with the understand- 
ing that the books were to remain at 
school during the entire year if they 
were chosen for the library. After care- 
ful selection which eliminated medi- 
ocre, worn, and too difficult books, we 
found. that we had almost a hundred 
good books to put on our library 
shelves. 

We purchased a small recipe book 
with alphabetical division sections, and 
several pads of cards. The title of each 
book was written on a card, and a 
paper clip was used to hold the card 
in place in the front of the book. This 
eliminated the necessity for using card 
envelopes, and in addition, made the 
removal and replacement of cards a 
very simple matter. When a book is 
chosen, the child writes his name on 
the card which is then filed alphabetic- 
ally according to title. There is no 
return date specified, although there 
are check-ups at intervals to see that 
books are not kept out too long. A 
large chart labeled “BOOKS I HAVE 
READ” hangs on the wall, and when 
a book has been completed, and re- 
ported on briefly, it is listed under the 
reader’s name on this chart. 

Books from our classroom library 
cannot be taken from the classroom. 
They are to be read during leisure time 
and free periods, and are intended to 
supplement the books of the regular 
school library. Our books are kept in 
























































good repair through the use of trans- 
parent mending tape for torn pages, 
and heavy two-inch gummed kraft 
paper for reenforcing weak bindings. 


AN INTERESTING INSECT 
COLLECTION 
by 
HAZEL FLINT KARR 
Yankton, 8. Dak. 


In connection with the study of in- 
sects in science, each child collected 
as many specimens as he could find and 
placed them in a small jar containing 
rubbing alcohol. Each child secured a 
box with an attached lid, similar to 
a cigar box. These boxes were painted 
or covered with wall paper, and a 
heavy piece of cardboard was put into 
the bottom. The children mounted 
their insects on the cardboard by using 
pins. The specimens were numbered 
and a list of numbers with correct 
identification was pasted inside the 
cover. The children took great pride 
in these collections which could easily 
be kept, and in art class decorated their 
boxes with suitable designs. 


& 
A FIRST AID DEMONSTRATION 
by 
IONE BENESH 
Monticello, Ia. 


This demonstration which furnished 
much worth while information, was 
given by my pupils during Iowa Club 
period last year. Topics for discussion 
and demonstration were chosen by the 
7th grade, with the teacher’s assistance. 
Some pupils gave reports on what to 
do in case of ivy poisoning, injuries 
from nettles, blisters, burns, frostbite. 
One group showed how to make head, 
foot, and health bandages; another 
showed how to administer artificial 
respiration. The contents of a first aid 
kit were displayed and each article was 
demonstrated. Needless to say, the 
pupils learned much from this meeting 
of their club. 

& 
OCTOBER HEALTH CONTEST 
by 
RUTH I. ANDERSON 
Harvard, Neb. 

Cut a ladder from brown paper and 
mount it on a large sheet of dark blue 
construction paper. At the top of the 
ladder place a smiling jack-o-lantern 
with the words Good Health written on 
it. Then.cut out a small black cat. 
The idea of this contest is to see who 
can have their cat reach the jack-o- 
lantern first. When the cat has climbed 





QUOTATION 
FOR THOUGHT 
* 
LET nothing disturb 
thee, nothing affright 
thee; all 


passing. God never 


things are 


changeth. 














all the steps of the ladder it is placed 
above the lantern. If a child performs 
his health chores each day, his cat is 
allowed to move up one step of the 
ladder. This contest may be carried on 
individually or by rows. 


& 
WINDOW DECORATIONS 


Attractive window decorations. may 
be made with Bon Ami, stencils, and 
small brushes! 

Mix a little Bon Ami with water, add 
alabastine or a few drops of enamel 
for coloring. The enamel makes .the 
dry design more durable. Apply the 
solution to the window with a small 
brush. 

If the edge is rough after the removal 
of the stencil, a pencil eraser will re- 
move any excess powder and smooth it. 

This.solution may be used for black- 
board maps and the backs of glass 
doors. If it is applied to a glass door 
and a design desired, hold a stencil in 
place, use the eraser to remove the 
powder and leave a clear glass design 
or fill it in with the colored solution. 


* 
YOUR READING 


Every teacher is interested in fine 
books, not only for school work but 
for reading outside of school. The Book- 
Of-The-Month Club enables everyone 
to enjoy the best and latest books at 
a tremendous savings. Turn to the 
back cover and read about their plan. 


MUSIC 


Many teachers have found that the 
music unit which appeared in the June 
issue was very helpful. It was the first 
such project to appear in Junior Arts 
and Activities. We plan to include 
more music material in future issues. 
A helpful instrument to use in your 
music class, is the Tonette and par- 
ticularly the booklet, “Melody Fun”. 
A very helpful and interesting booklet 
which you may secure with your order 
for a Tonette, as advertised on page 35. 
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BUILT UP 
PANEL POSTERS 


Each set contains four background panels 
printed on sheets of heavy construction paper, 
12x36 inches. Colored poster papers, already 
printed for cutting and pasting on the back- 
ground are supplied. Full instructions for cut- 
ting and mounting are furnished. 


AMERICAN INDIAN 
. iI—The Algonquin Indians 
. 2—The Sioux Indians 
. 3—The Navajo Indians 
. 4—The Pueblo Indians 
Set No. 700—Price 50c 
a 


Also Poster Sets on 
ESKIMO 
Set No. 708—Price 50c 


LAND TRANSPORTATION 
Set No. 706—Price 50c 


AIR AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 
Set No. 707—Price 50c 


Send your order to 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush Street Chicago, Illinois 





HAVE YOU SENT IN 
YOUR 
JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES 
SUBSCRIPTION? 


SEE THE BACK COVER AD 
OF SEPTEMBER FOR 
MONEY SAVING 
COMBINATIONS 


How to Make 
DIORAMA 
POSTERS 


A HANDBOOK ON HOW TO 
MOTIVATE. DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCT DIORAMAS FROM 
SCHOOLROOM MATERIALS. 


PRICE 


25c 


POSTPAID 


Send for your booklet today. It is illus- 
trated and contains suggestions for nature 
study, social science, etc. 


7 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush Street Chicago, Illinois 
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- THE POSTER ° 


‘The purpose of a poster is to attract 
attention or to convey a message. The 
lettering should be easy to read even 
from a distance, and color should catch 
the eye at a glance. There should be 
strong contrasts in both values and 
intensities. The important elements 
should be drawn without too much 
detail in a bold, but simple, way with 
a well defined background to give at- 
mosphere. 


Rhythm, movement, balance, unity 
and variety, all enter into the making 
of a successful poster. Rhythm is the 
repeating of objects or colors in various 
directions in a regular way and at equal 
distances. Movement causes the eye to 
follow on until the point of interest is 
reached. Balance unlike rhythm, gives 
a feeling of stability and quiet; for-ex- 
ample, a small amount of brilliant color 
which commands instant attention, 
must be balanced by a larger area of 
neutral color. Unity is the relating of 
all the parts, so that taking out some- 
thing from the design, or adding an 
extra object would spoil the effect. 
Variety is obtained by a change of 
color and value, or by any introduction 
of novelty which prevents monotony 
but does not change the general char- 
acter of the design. 


A poster should have dignity and not 
be fancy. The colors used in both the 
lettering and the design should be har- 
monious. Neatness is an indispensable 
factor, and good margins add much. 
Sometimes a single word in large dis- 
play will prove effective. 


It is necessary to provide margins of 
different widths for top and bottom 
and sides. A rectangle divided by a 
horizontal line drawn at the exact cen- 
ter causes the bottom half to appear 
smaller. This is an optical illusion, but 
for this reason proportions of width 
and height somewhere between the pro- 
portions of one to two, and two to three 
ratios give best results. To raise the 
design slightly, a larger margin at the 
bottom is provided. Good proportions 
for marginal widths are about § to 7 
to 11; or 7 to 8 to 11, making the top 
the smallest and the two sides next 
larger if the poster is a vertical rect- 


angle. Make the top the medium size 
and the two sides the smallest if the 
rectangle is to be shown horizontally. 
The two sides are usually of the same 
width although the center of interest 
is a trifle to the left of the center 
line. The bottom margin is always the 
largest. 

The masses of the design should be 
placed in such a way as to create inter- 
est, which is the poster’s aim. Each 
idea represents a group, or mass, 
whether it be picture or words. A large 
mass is generally put in the center 
with an equal area placed on either 
side. (Fig. 1) In the picture portion, 
have a large mass in the foreground 
balanced by two small masses. 

Yellow is often used for backgrounds 
in posters because it carries farther 
than the other colors. Red is too ag- 
gressive, so red-yellow is used more 
freely with red in small areas. Blue is 
used to counter-balance red and orange, 
for blue makes an area look larger, 
while red makes it appear smaller. 
Violet is the shadow color. To obtain 
variety, use a color triad found by 
drawing a triangle which locates three 
colors spaced at equal distances on the 
color wheel. (Fig. II) 

Letters must be well spaced and ob- 
serve rhythm in the series of letters and 
in the spaces of white between the let- 
ters. Balance and unity are shown in 
the uniform distribution of the white 
spaces. A general rule is to use about 
one-half the letter height for the white 
space between straight lined letters, 
such as H, I, N, M, and U. This space 
must be slightly less for round letters, 
as O and Q, and for letters with an 
opening as L, E, F, C, G, P, J, and K. 
Where letters have an opening on both 
sides, as T, X, Y, S, and Z, part must 
be planned as letter, and part planned 
as space; this calls for a great deal of 
practice. Spaces between words are 
about equal the height of the letters. 
Draw lines for the tops and bottoms 
of letters to insure regularity. 

Old English lettering, used on medi- 
eval manuscripts, calls for closer spac- 
ing. Parchment was expensive in olden 
days and the artist sought a means to 
save space. 
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Georgia, northern Alabama, and east- 
ern Tennessee. It was a tragic march 
of a nation into exile when they left 
the beautiful mountains wreathed with 
a perpetual haze. 

Although the large numbers of In- 
dians who lived here before Columbus 
came have been reduced to remnants 
of a few tribes, many of their tradi- 
‘ons and arts have been preserved in 
part, at least. The Plains Indians who 
lived in wigwams painted them with 
earth pigments mixed with the glue 
made from the scrapings from the flesh 
side of the buffalo skins. This liquid 
also served to varnish the colors and 
preserved the white of the hide if used 
alone as an element of the design where 
white was needed. No brush was used. 
The pattern was outlined on the skin 
with a sharp stick and the color rubbed 
in with a wedge shaped piece of bone 
porous in nature. The designs were 
either geometrical forms or made use 
of figures of animals or men, but the 
two were not used together. Figures 
recorded the exploits of the person who 
lived within and were records of fact, 
not fancy. Brown, yellow, blue, red, and 
green, as well as black and white were 
the colors used, sometimes on one hide. 
Questions to be used on local history: 

What Indian tribe originally in- 
habited your state? 

Why were their villages located at 
particular places? Are there Indian 
trails across your locality? 

Are there any Indian mounds near- 
by and what relics did they contain? 

Did the white settlers have trouble 
with the Indians and why did the In- 
dians leave? 

Are there any myths or legends con- 
nected with the Indians of your state? 

Is there an Indian reservation near- 
by your community? 

Did Indian treaties affect the land 
contained in your state? 

Was the settlement of your county 
influenced by Indian trails which were 
turned into wagon roads? 

_ Material to answer the above ques- 
tions will be found in old newspapers 
and magazine articles and in the rem- 
iniscences of older people in the com- 
munity. Also consult Historical Fiction 
Guide, by E. A. Baker and Historical 
Fiction, by J. R. Kaye. 

Fer stories about Columbus, read 
The Voyagers, by Pedriac Colum, Mac- 
millan, which tell of Prince Henry’s 
lower; Discovering Christopher Co- 
lumbus, by C. B. Jordan, Macmillan. 

Map Makers, by Cottler & Jaffe, 
Little, Brown, & Co. 

A most delightful story for older 
readers concerning the travels of Marco 
Polo is Messer Marco Polo, by Donn 
Byrne, Appleton Century, Poem: The 
Portygee, Jos. Lincoln Columbus — 
Washington Irving; The World at the 
Time of Columbus—Gordy’s American 
Beginnings in Europe. 











CLAY MODELING 
AND POTTERY 


Book IV of the Primary Industrial Arts Series 
Clay modeling and Pottery is a very instructive booklet that will 


be helpful to the Primary t 





























The diract 





will enable you to help your pupils to do good construction work 
and profit by related study. 


A 47 page booklet containing 
many interesting illustrations. 


Price 50c Postpaid 


BIRD HOUSES — BOYS CAN BUILD 


A 62 page booklet containing many illustrations of birds 
and bird houses. Also contains directions for making many 
types of bird houses. A vory helpful and instructive booklet. 


Price §5c Postpaid 


B. BAKER 


6916 LAKEWOOD AVE. 
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Ready to Use - Master Copies 
| SORMEBOKS, 


WORKBOOKS 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 
ALL GRADES -. ALL SUBJECTS 
Printed In Duplicating Ink 





Order These Workbooks Today! 


READING— $ 
60 Pages — Each Grade ...... 1-25 
A. B. C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 
3 and 4 (Specify Grade). 


ARITHMETIC—- $ 1-25 
60 Pages — Each Grade ......... 
Grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 (Specify) 

LANGUAGE DRILLS— $ 1:25 
60 Pages — Each Grade ___..... 


Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 (Specify). 
SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS $ 1-0° 
32 Pages — Each Unit ........... 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, 
Indians, Eskimo, Health, Birds, 
Flowers, Zoo, Transportation, 
Playhouse, Farms, Hectomaps, etc, 


Hectograph Supplies 
Film, $1.00 each - 2 or More, 75c each 
Carbon Paper, 6 sheets 5‘c; 12 for 85c 
Refill Composition, Ib. 75c; 214 Ib. 1.50 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School PublishingZo. 


714 NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, PA. 














THREE DIMENSIONAL 


DIORAMAS 
f 
GEOGRAPHY READING 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

















11%x10x3% inches when finished 


PER SET OF 
5 0 THREE DIORAMAS 
MANY SUBJECTS 
TO CUT OUT COLOR 
AND STAND UP 
& 
Send for FREE Illustrated Folder 


Junior Arts and Activities 


740 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FREE 


To Teachers 


@ 20 Authentic full color re- 
productions of Peasant-crafted 
FOLK DOLLS. Each doll from 
which color pictures were 
made was imported from the 
land it represents. Teachers 
display these beautiful pic- 
tures for pupils to copy. A 
study of the pictures creates 
the child's desire to learn 
about customs and habits of 
foreign lands. Useful in his- 
tory, geography, art, folk song 
work as well as social studies, 
home economics and costume 
designing for pageants, plays, 
puppets, marionettes, etc. In- 
spirational hand book (filled 
with child helps, suggestions 
and detailed descriptions tell- 
ing how to get the most out 
of your folk doll pictures is 
also available. Collection com- 
prises pictures of 20 nations 
(front and back views) printed 
in 4 color process, not duplicat- 
ing ink. Size 9'xl0". Price 
$1.50 postpaid when payment 
accompanies order. (Postage 
added on charge accounts.) 


TOGRAPH 


yak BOOKS 


@ “America’s Pioneer Hectograph Work Book 
House” offers these valuable teacher aids— 
not correlated with any text! Supplement any 
teaching schedule! Fit every modern educa- 
tional need. Big selection of 60 titles! A penny 
postcard brings full information and a FREE 
FOLK DOLL PICTURE! Supply limited! Only 


one to a person—write today! 


MORGAN - DILLON & COMPANY 


5154 N. Clark Street, Dept. J-9, Chicago, Illinois 
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SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 


Harry C. McKown, Editor 
C. R. Van Nice, Mgn. Editor 


A Journal of 
Ideas and Projects 


for the School asa 
CHARACTER 


AND 


CITIZENSHIP 
Laboratory 


in which 


Student Council, Clubs, Homerooms, Athletics, Music, 
Debate, Publications, Trips, Dramatics, Assembly, Fin- 
ancing Activities, and Social Events make democratic 
settings and life situations typical of the American way 
of living and working together. 


Subscription Price - $2.00 
* 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 

















